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“THE WORTH OF ART APPEARS MOST EMINENT IN Music, SINCE IT REQUIRES NO. MATERIAL, NO SUBJECT-MATTER, WHOSE EFFFCT 








MUST BE DEDUCTED; IT IS WHOLLY FORM AND POWER, AND IT RAISES AND ENNOBLES WHATEVER IT EXPRESSES.” —Goethe. 
y ] SUBSCRIPTION, FREE BY POST, 17/6 PER ANNUM (Payable in advance), 
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VOICE TRAINING EXERCISES 


(For Soprano, Mezzo-Soprano, Contralto, Tenor, Baritone, and Bass Voices), 


EMIL BEHNKE 


AND 


CHARLES W. PEARCE. 


Prue 1/6 each. Cloth Boards, 3/- each. 











“1 am much obliged to you for sending me Voice Exercises. They seem to me admirable, and doubtless will prove of great utility.”— 
FREDERICK A. G. OUSELEY, 


“I like the-Vocal Exercises very much ; they are verona enh es and ame ”"—JOHN STAINER. 


RAARARAR SS 


CHAPPELL & CO., 50, New Bond Street, W., and 15, Poultry, E.C. 


PURE COPRPEE 


FROM 


BB Se, 
453, OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W. 


Nothing but Pure Coffee has been sold since the foundation of the Firm eighty years ago. 











When the first Report of the Analytical Sanitary Commission on Coffee and its adulterations was 
published in the Lancet, out of upwards of thirty samples only two were. found. genuine... The first,: that of 
BETTS at 1/4 per lb, and the second’ that. of a firm in the city (long since extinct), at 2/- per lb. The 
actual wording of the Report was as follows :— 


“The Coffee purchased of Mr. Betts, 262 (now renumbered 453), Oxford Street, 

' . corner of North Audley Street, was of high flavour and excellent quality, entirely free from 
all adulteration.” 

The value of this testimony is enhanced from the fact that at that. time there-was no Food Adulteration Act. 


Coffee when mixed with Chicory, or other inferior ingredients, is frequently offered at lower prices than 
the following, which only ‘represent coffees absolutely pure :— 


Finest Plantation Ceylon, or | PzR 1s. PER: LB. 
Costa Rica- - -. = Is. 2d. Choice EastIndia - - = 1s. 6d. 
Superior ditto ditio - +» 1s. 4d. Mysore and East India - ~- 1s. 8d. 


The above can be supplied ground, in Stoppered Bottles, containing 1-lb. S’2-tbs. each. Bottles charged—r-lb. 3d., 
and 2-1bs. 4d. each, and allowed for when returned. 
In ordering, Coffee please say if to be Whole or Ground 
Coftee roasted fresh every day, and delivered on day of receiving grder'i in town, and sent by Parcel Post anywhere in the United Kingdom, 
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ONDON ACADEMY OF MUSIC. Established 1861. ‘ST. 
GEORGE’S HALL; 1A, Harrington Gardens, South Kensington ; and 
1, Old Steine, Brighton. 
Principal—Professor WYLDE, Mus. D., Cantab. 
Fee, three to five guineas at St. George’s Hall, four to six guineas at branches, 
is for the course of instruction in four studies. 
Piano—Dr. Wylde, Barnett, Henseler, Laistner, Logé, Kohler, Loman, Gear, 
Trew, Roche, Mattei, Ehrenfechter, Lehmeyer. , 
Singing—M. Garcia, Lablache, Visetti, Scuderi, Dinelli, Raimo, G. Garcia, 
Denza, Badia, Bonetti, Rocca, Romili, Danielli, Barnett. 
Violin—Pollitzer, Ludwig, Erba, Harp—Oberthur. "Cello—Pezze. 
C. TREW, Hon. Secretary. 





‘TRY COLLEGE, LONDON. President—The Right Hon. 
The Ear of ABERDEEN. 
SESSION 1887-88. 


The Inaugural Address of the Session will be delivered on Tuesday, September 
27, at eight o'clock, by the Warden (the Rev. H. G. Bonavia Hunt, Mus. D.), 
to be followed by a distribution of prizes, medals, &c.{7~* 

Michaelmas Term commences September 26, when new Students are 
received, 

Examinations for the Queen Victoria Scholarship, the Pianoforte Accompani- 
-—_ Prize and the Maybrick Prize for Ballad Singing, will be held in January, 
1888, 





The full prospectus, regulations of the prizes and scholarships, &c., can be 
obtained by addressing the Secretary, Trinity College, London, W. 
y Order of the Academical Board. 
Mandeville Place, Manchester Square, W. 


CADEMY for the HIGHER DEVELOPMENT of PIANO- 





FORTE PLAYING. 12, Hinde Street, Manchester Square, W. (Estab- 
lished 1873.) 
President Pe? ce ee FRANKLIN TAYLOR. 
Director ao ee ey OSCAR BERINGER. 
The Academy is for Amateur and Professional Students. For prospectus 


apply to the Ditector. 


HARLEY ACADEMY OF MUSIC, 126, Harley Street, W. 
(Established 1879.) | Director—Mr. GANZ. , 
The New Term commenced on Monday, MAY 9. Prospectuses, with 
complete list of Professors may be had upon application. 


AFF CONSERVATOIRE at FRANKFORT-ON-THE-MAIN. 

Under the Honorary Presidency of Dr. Hans von Biilow.—Opening of 

the new scholasti¢ year, on September 15, 1887, with new courses in all depart- 

tents of insttuction. Terms 180 m. to 360 m. per annum for pupils of the Con- 

servatoire ; 30 m. for Hospitants in Chorus Singing or Pedagogical Science of 

she rt 90 m. for children in the Rudimentary Piano Classes (theory 
included). 

Enquiries and applications for admission to be addressed to the Direction. 
The reception examination of new pupils will take place on September 15, at 
10 o'clock a.m. 

Prospectuses containing full particulars to be had of the Music Dealers, and of 
the Intendant of the Institute. THE DIRECTORIUM. 

Frankfort-on-the-Main, Bleichstrasse 13. 


| a 
COUPON. 
“ The Musical World” Competition 


FOR 
The Best Setting of Mr. ALEXANDER GRANT'S 
Poem, 


“OBhrough the Owilight.” 

















BIB onc cvictivessossqsssescocssseveessneeaaas 


This Cou with the MS. intended for c 
must reach the office of ‘‘The Musical World” on or 
before October 1, 1887 (see No. 31, Page 597). 























‘hotel List. 


The charge for a space in this column is go|- per year—payable in 
advance—including postal copy of the paper every week. The proprietors 
reserve to themselves the right of refusing any advertisement. 


LACKPOOL.—Bailey’s Hotel, North Shore. Near the Pier and 


Winter Gardens. 


ONDON.—Hotel Metropole, Northumberland Avenue, Charing 


Cross. 


MAN CHESTER.—Queen’s Hotel, Piccadilly. 

















OUTHPORT.—Victoria Hotel, on the Promenade, facing the 


Pier ; five minutes from the Winter Gardens. 





ROBINSON & CLEAVER’S 
Royal Irish Gampric Pocket - HANDKERCHIEFS. 


aB\ Samples and Price Lists Post Free. 


Per rg :—Children’s, 1s. 2d. ; Ladies’, 2s. 44d. ; Gents’, 
s. 6d. 


Hemstitched—Ladies’, 2s. 114d. ; Gents’, 4s. 11d. 


By APPOINTMENTS TO THE QUEEN AND THE 
i Crown PRINCESS OF GERMANY. 


" ROBINSON & CLEAVER, BELFAST. 








Under the Sanction and Agenones of the Rev. Sir FREDERICK A, GORE OUSELEY, 
Bart., M.A., Mus. Doc., and of Sir G. A. MACFARREN, Mus, Doc, 


THE MUSICIAN: 
GUIDE FOR PIANOFORTE S1UDENTS. 
By RIDLEY PRENTICE. 


CONTAINS ANALYSES OF WELL-KNOWN PIECES PROGRESSIVELY ARRANGED, 
ENABLING THE PUPIL TO UNITE A STUDY OF MUSICAL FORM WITH THE 
ORDINARY PIANOFORTE PRACTICE. 


Saturday Review.—‘‘ We are far from suggesting that there is any royal 
road for acquiring technical knowledge, but we are quite certain Mr. Ridley 
Prentice’s road is in every way the pleasantest that has yet been laid before any 
pianoforte student.” 

Academy.—‘‘A knowledge of form is imparted in simple and pleasant 

We heartily commend it to all who desire to understand, satisfactorily 
interpret, and enjoy beautiful music.’’ 

Graphic.—‘‘ Written with the laudable uurpose of helping the pianoforte 
student o understand and enjoy beautiful oe? _ wus 

School Board Chronicle.—‘‘ A useful book or earnest teachers.” 

Musical Review.—‘“‘ Mr. Ridley Prentice has newly developed an impertant 
thouyrh much neglected branch of the teacher’s duties.” 

Monthly Musical Record.—‘‘ No more valuable work of the kind is in 
existence.” 

W. SWAN SONNENSCHEIN & CO., PATERNOSTER SQUARE: 


And all Book and Music Sellers, 








HE MUSICAL WORLD may be bought at any of the under- 
mentioned places. Should any difficulty arise in obtaining 
the paper, direct communication to the Manager, 68 & 70, 
Wardour Street, will oblige. 
ASCHERBERG & Co., 211, Regent Street. 
Berwick, Air Street. 
CHAPPELL & Co., 50, New Bond Street. 
CRAMER & Co., Regent Street. 
J. & J. Hopkinson, 95, New Bond Street. 
A. Hays, 26, Old Bond Street. 
A. Hays, 4, Exchange Buildings, E.C. 
Marriott & WILLIAMS, 295, Oxford Street. 


AND AT 
Messrs. W. H. SmitH & Sons’ Bookstalls. : 
And all Newsagents 





Y, 
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Professional Cards. 


The charge for a space in this column ts 
10s. 6d. per quarter (13 weeks), or 318. 6d. for 
a whole year—payable in advance. Applica- 
tions should be made at the office of THE 
MUSICAL WORLD, 68 & 70, Wardour Street, 
London, W. 


Conductors and Composers. 


Mr. FREDERIC H. COWEN, 
73, HAMILTON TERRACE, 
St. Jonn’s Woop, N.W. 














Mr. CHARLES FOWLER, 
66, EtsHAM Roan, 
KENSINGTON, W. 





Mr. WILHELM GANZ 
(Professor of the Pianoforte, Composer, and Conductor), 


Mr. ARNOLD BREEDEN 
(Concerts, Oratorio, and Opera), 
Address—N. VERT, Esq., 
6, Cork STREET, W. 





Mr. SEYMOUR JACKSON 
(Concerts and Oratorio), 
OLD TRAFFORD, 


MANCHESTER. 





Mr. PAYNE CLARKE 
(Concerts and Oratorio), 
28, DEVONSHIRE STREET, 


IstincTon, N. 





Mr. CHARLES ELLISON, 
c/o Cart Rosa, Esq., 


17, WESTBOURNE STREET, HypE Park, W. 





Mr. J. DALGETY HENDERSON, 
Gortuic LopcE, 
LorpsuH1P LANE, S.E. 





126, HARLEY STREET, W. 
Mr. F. KILVINGTON HATTERSLEY, 


A.R.A.M. 
(Professor of the Pianoforte, Composer, and Conductor,) 
17, Finssury Park VILLAS, 


GREEN LANES, N. 


Mr. ALBERT VISETTI 
(Professor of Singing, Composer, and Conductor), 
12, WESTBOURNE PARK TERRACE, W, 














Madame SIDNEY PRATTEN 
(Guitar, Concertina, and Gigelira. Wood and Straw 
Instrument), 


22A, DorseT STREET, PORTMAN SQUARE, W. 


Vocalists—Sopranos. 


Madame VALLERIA 
(Opera and Concerts), 
BosworRTH House, HusBanp’s BoswortTH, 
Ruecsy. 











Miss EDITH DESMOND 
(Opera and Concerts), 
clo NoLan & JACKSON. 
Miss KATE FLINN 
(Concerts and Oratorios), 
41, WELBECK STREET, 
CAVENDISH SQUARE, W. 








Mdlle. VELMI 
(Opera and Concerts), 
7, CHESILTON Roap, MUNSTER Park, 


Fu.uHay, S.W. 





' Mrs. WELMAN 


(Concerts), 
3, BEDFORD GARDENS, 
KENSINGTON, W. 


Contraltos. 


Mrs. M. A. CARLISLE 
(Concerts and Oratorio), 
12, PRINCES STREET, HANOVER SQUARE, W. 


Miss LENA LITTLE 


(Concerts), 
42, NORFOLK SQUARE, HyDE Park, W. 


Miss EDITH OSBORN 


(Concerts and Oratorio), 
Pupil of Mr. Freik. Waiker, 


77, WESTBOURNE GROVE, W. 
Miss PATTIE MICHIE, 
68, ParK WALK, FuLHAM RoapD,- 
Lonpon, S.W. 























Mr. REDFERN HOLLINS, 
30, ST. STEPHEN’s AVENUE, 
SHEPHERD’s Bus, W. 


Mr. BERNARD LANE, 





60, WESTBOURNE ParK VILLAS, W. 





Mr. WILLIAM NICHOLL, 
28, BELSIZE Roap, N.W., 
Or, Mr. N. Vert, 6, Cork Sr., 
BURLINGTON GARDENS, W. 
Chevalier EDWARD SCOVEL 
(Concerts and Oratorio), 
clo J. S. Morcan & Co., 
22, OLD BroaD STREET, LONDON. 








Mr. W. ESMOND, 
24, UPPER Mount STREET, 
DUBLIN. 








Baritones, 
Mr. FREDERICK KING 


(Concerts and Oratorio), 
19, CANFIELD GARDENS, 





S. HAMPSTEAD. 





Mr. NORRIS CROKER, 
EGREMONT, CROXTED Roap, 
West DuLwicu, S.E. 





Mr. FISCHER, 
c/o Mr. HERMANN FRANKE, 


2, VERE STREET, W. 





Mr. JOSEPH LYNDE 
(Oratorio, Opera and Concerts), 
63, STAFFORD PLACE, 


BUCKINGHAM GaTE, S.W. 


Mr. BANTOCK PIERPOINT, 
2, RUSSELL CHAMBERS, 





Bury Street, W.C. 





Mr. ALBERT REAKES 
(Bass-Baritone, of the “‘ London Ballad Singers,” 
vatorios, Concerts, &c.), 


30, LANCASTER Roap, 


Nottinc HI, W. 





Bass. 


Mr. OWEN EVAN-THOMAS 
(Concerts and Comic Opera) 





175, NEw Bonp STREET, W. 








Tenors. 





Mr. BARTON McGUCKIN 
(Operas, Concerts, and Oratorio), 
clo Mr. ALFRED Mowt, 
26; OLD Bonp STREET, W., 


Or, 270, ELGIN AVENUE, MaIDA VALE W. 





Mr. FRANK CELLI 
(Concerts and Orato¥io), 
clo Mr. N. Vert, 6, Cork Sr., 


BURLINGTON GARDENS, W. 





Mr. VAUGHAN EDWARDES 
(Concerts and Oratorio), 
34, WELBECK STREET, W. 





Pianoforte. 
Mr. CHARLES A. TREW 
(Professor of the Pianoforte, Organ, Harmony), 
22, STONOR Roap, WEsT KENSINGTON. 


Guitar. 


Madame SIDNEY PRATTEN, Guitariste, 
Instructress to H.R.H. the Princess Louise, 
has returned to town, 224, DorseT STREET, 
PoRTMAN Square, W., where may be had 
her celebrated book, “Learning the Guitar 
Simplified,” ros. 6d. 


Violin. 


Mr. ALLAN CAMPBELL 
(Formerly Pupil of Mr. Henry Holmes and Dr. S. S. Wesley), 
23, THICKET RoaD, 
Pupils visited or received. ‘  ANERLEY, S.E. 
Mr. JULES KOOPMAN 


(Late Professor at Conservatoire, Groningen. Lessons, 
Concerts, and Private Sotrées). 


109, SUTHERLAND GARDENS, W., 
Or, STANLEY Lucas, WEBER & Co., 
84, NEw BonpD STREET, W. 


Trumpet & Cornet. 


Mr. THOMAS HARPER, 
185, Kinc’s Roan, N.W. 


Recitals, 


Mr. JOHN L. CHILD 
(Dramatic and other Recitals, with or without Musie 
Also Lessons in Elocution), 


clo Messrs. CHAPPELL & Co., 
50, New Bonp StrEET, W. 


Miss GERALDINE SOMERS 
Is in Town for Concerts and Lessons, 
81, GRosvENOR Roap, S.W. 


Mr. LESLIE CROTTY and 
Madame GEORGINA BURNS, 
clo Mr. ALFRED Mout (sole agent), 
26, Otp Bonp Street, W. 


Miss AGNES JANSON requests that all 
communications respecting engagements may 
be sent to her new address, 34a, Gloucester 
Place, Portman Square, W.; or to.Mr. N. 
VERT, 6, Cork Street, W. 


Mr. SAML. K. WHITE, Manager and 
Secretary, Derby Castle, Douglas, Isle of 
Man, requests that all communications from 
Vocalists be addressed as above. 


MR. HEALEY’S SPECIAL LIST. 


Madame LILIAN NORDICA (Soprano) 
(Opera, Oratorio, and Concert), 
Address to 
Business Manager, W. B. HEALEY, 
1oA, WARWICK STREET, W. 
Mdlle. LOUISE LABLACHE (Mez. Sop.) 
: (Opera and Concert), 
Business Manager, W. B. HEALEy, 
10A, WARWICK STREET, W. 
Mdlle. HELENE HASTREITER (Contr.) 
: (Opera, Oratorio, and Concert), 
Business Manager, W. B. HEALEY, 


10A, WARWICK STREET, W, 
Mr. JOHN PROBERT (Tenor) 


: (Oratorio and Concert), 
Business Manager, W. B. HEA.ey, 


10A WARWICK STREET, W 


Mr. HENRY POPE (Bass) 
(Opera, Concerts, and Oratorio), 
Business Manager, W. B. HEea.ey, 


104, WARWICK STREET, W. 
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\ ESTMINSTER ORCHESTRAL SOCIETY. High - Class 
Public Concerts. Examination for Orchestral Membership ist and 3rd 
Wednesdays. Address, The Hon. Secretaries, THE TowN HALL, WESTMINSTER. 


HE FRASER QUINTET.—Misses Violet (Vocalist), Ida, and 
Ethel (Pianist, Violoncello, and Viola), Mabel and Stella (Violinists), play 
Quartets, Solos, Duets, two Pianofortes, &c. For Engagements, for Concerts, 
** At Homes,” Dinner and Garden Parties. —Address : 121, Adelaide Road, N.W. 











H's GRACE THE DUKE OF ABERCORN has kindly con- 
sented to become the President of the *‘ Gustav Ernest Choir,” which, under 
London Choral Union,” has been in existence since Dec., 1885. 


ME: HENRY J. WOOD will give an ORGAN RECITAL on 
TUESDAY NEXT, at 1 o’clock, at the Church of St. Nicholas, Cole- 
Abbey, Queen Victoria Street, E.C. Violin, Arthur Finch, Esq. The pro- 
gramme will include a new Prelude and Fugue (MS.), by Margaret Gyde ; and 
works by Merkel, Rest, Bach, Spohr, a and Krebs. 
RURY LANE will reopen with PLEASURE, a grand spec- 
tacular comedy-drama, written by Paul Merritt and Augustus Harris, on 
SATURDAY, September 3 next. The cast will include Messrs. Harry Nicholls, 
Edward Gardiner, Percy Lyndel, J. O’Brien, Victor Stephens, Lionel Reginald, 
H. H. Morell, and Edward Sass} Mesdames Alma Murray, L. Miska, Jenny 
Dawson, Milicent Mildmay, and Fanny Brough.— Box-office now open. 


RURY LANE.—The SAFEST THEATRE in ENGLAND. — 
The Saturday Review says: ‘‘ We have had an opportunity of again in- 
specting the arrangements for exit and entrance of Drury Lane Theatre. There 
are in all twenty-eight exits by sixteen different doors to the three streets which 
surround the theatre. The theatre thus bristles with exits.’ 


O CHOIR M ASTERS and MUSICAL SOCIET IES. _IMPOR- 
TANT COLLECTION OF CHORAL MUSIC.—The Library of Mr. 
Henry Leslie’s Choir. Upwards of 300 works. Offers for the whole or con- 
siderable portions of the Library to be addressed to C. H. Tebbs, Esq., 181, 
Queen Yi ictoria Street, E C., from whom all posticalaes may be. obtained. 


the old name of ** £ 

















HINTS TO GHURCH OFFICERS & CHORISTERS, 


By JOHN SAMUELS. 
PRICE 2/- PER DOZEN. POST 2/3. 


‘*The distribution among Church Choirs throughout the country of a short tract 
by John Samuels, entitled, ‘ Hints to Church Officers and Choristers,’ would be an 
excelleut mode of remedying certain annoyances connected with the demeanour of 
some choirs, especially as: regards the younger members of them during service 
time.”"—Musical World. 


~——ErrTErrESEerereeree 


PARKER & CO.,; 6; SOUTHAMPTON STREET, viiciancceial LONDON, 





A BLESSING IN EVERY FAMILY: 


HOLLOWAY'S PILLS AND OINTMENT. 


These Remedies have stood the test of FIFTY YEARS’ EXPERIENCE, 


and are pronounced the best medicines for family use. Tens of thousands of written testimonials 
bear witness to their marvellous curative properties. They are acknowledged by the whole 
civilised world to be the greatest efficacy in every form of disease. 
Sold by all Chemists and Patent Medicine Vendors. 





Manufactured only at THOMAS HOLLOWAY’S ESTABLISHMENT, 
78, NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON. 


N.B.—Advice gratis, at the above address, daily, between the hours of x1 and 4, or by letter. 


BROWN’ $ BRONCHIAL TROCHES. 


Public Speakers and Singers 


Can use “Brown’s Bronchial Troches” as freely as requisite, containing 
nothing that can injure the system. They are invajuable in allaying the 
hoarseness and irritation incident to vocal exertion, effectually Clearing and 
Strengthening the Voice. 


“* They seem to act specially on the organs ge voice, and produce a clear 
enunciation.” —MARIE RoZE-MAPLESON. 


Ask for and obtain only ‘‘ Brown’s Bronchial Troches.” Sold everywhere, 
at Is 14d. a box 





ARGYLL HOUSE. 





WILLIAM EVANS, 


TAILOR, 


T'o Ladies and Sentlemen of the Mlusical and 
etanicul Mia rises oar 





A SPECIAL DESIGNER FOR LADIES’ GARMENTS. 
Private & Professional Costumes. 


SPECIALITE,—Dress Suits and every description of Uniform 
to order, 


ESTIMATES ON APPLICATION. 


9, ARGYLL STREET. 


(2 DOORS FROM HENGLER’S,) 




















EVERY ONE SHOULD TRY 


These Pens are 
simply perfection 
for those persons 
who write rapidly. 
It is almost in- 
possible to make 
them stick in the 
paper, spurt, or 
blot, and they do 
not require dip- 
ping nearly so of- 
ten as other Pens 


Price 1s. per Box, or 3s. per Gross. 
SOLD BY ALL STATIONERS, 


WHOLESALE—HOLBORN VIADUCT, LONDON. 
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‘Tae MUSICAL WORLD is on sale at MERRYDEW’s Library, 
Boulogne-sur-Mer. 





Notice TO ADVERTISERS.—Advertisements should be sent not later 
than 5 o'clock on Wednesdays, to the Office, at Messrs. 
A. S. MaLLeTT, ALLEN & Co.’s, 68 & 70, Wardour Street, 
London,W. Telephone No.3849. Telegraphic address: “ASMAL,” 
London, 


NoTICcE TO SUBSCRIBERS.— Zhe Subscription to THE Musica WorRLD 
is now reduced to 175. 6d. per annum (payable in advance). 


All business communications to be addressed to the Manager of 
THE MusicaL WorRLD. 


All communications in reference to the literary part of the paper to be 
addressed to the Editor, who cannot undertake to return rejected 
MSS. unless accompanied by a stamped directed envelope. 


Che AMusical Clorld. 


LONDON, SATURDAY, 
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AN ENGLISH OPERA ONE HUNDRED 
YEARS AGO. 


PICKING up at a bookstall some weeks since an odd volume 
of The London Magazine or Gentleman's Monthly Intelligencer, 
“printed for R. Baldwin, at the Rose, in Paternoster Row,” 
we came upon a curious account of a somewhat primitive 
specimen of the ballad opera, with a very meek attempt at 
criticism attached to it. The article appears in 1762, in the 
issue for October of that venerable but by no means unin- 
teresting magazine, and throws a curious side-light on the 
musical taste of the period, and on the manner in which 
that taste was reflected in the public press. It will be 
observed that the music was not written for the play, but 
the play for the music, the choruses and airs being “ selected 
from Mr. Handel and several other eminent masters by a 
gentleman whose taste and knowledge in music is perhaps 
his least merit.” The remark contained in the last sentence 
is an echo of that beautiful British contempt for the art of 
sound which has not altogether died away even in our day. 
The critic of The London Magazine in this respect evidently 
shares the opinion of the author of the advertisement 
prefixed to the book of words. He also has little to say of 
the tunes of the songs, although he says a good deal of the 
singers. If he had been versed in the ways of modern 
journalism he would have supplied the defect by some such 
vague pledge, never to be fulfilled, as “we shall return to the 
music in our second notice.” But of this convenient trick 





the simple scribe of the 18th century had evidently no cog- 
nisance. He indicates that in his opinion the words are just 
stupid enough to suit musical purposes, and that is sufficient. 
Curiously enough he also omits to state at what theatre the 











performance was given, taking it evidently for granted that 
his readers were acquainted with that circumstance from the 
daily papers. We finally may remark that some of the 
stock-phrases of modern criticism are here literally antici- 
pated. Such sentences as “Mrs. Vincent’s powers are too 
well known to need our commendation at present,” or, “ Mr. 
Norris more than justified the idea we had conceived of him,” 
might have appeared in yesterday’s issue of any of the 
morning papers just as well as in Zhe London Magazine or 
Gentleman’s Monthly Intelligencer for October, 1762. We add 
the article 2” extenso. 


ACCOUNT OF “THE SPRING.”—A NEW PASTORAL 
ENTERTAINMENT. 


Prefixed to the printed book is the following advertisement :-— 


“ As this pastoral was not originally designed for the theatre, it ° 
is thought fit to give the public some account of it, and by what 
means it has now found its way to the stage. 

“The chorus and airs were selected from Mr. Handel and several 
other eminent masters, by a gentleman whose taste and knowledge in 
music is perhaps his least merit. 

“ Having conceived the design of a musical entertainment of this 
miscellaneous nature, he found himself obliged, in order to introduce 
the several airs and choruses with propriety, to connect them by a 
recitative of his own composition ; this naturally produces a kind of 
little drama ; and the ease and elegance of the whole is the more to 
be admired when it is considered that the words were of necessity 
composed in perfect subserviency to the music. 

“This piece has been several times performed at Salisbury and 
been greatly admired by many of the first rank and other. acknow- 
ledged judges of music. The author, upon Mr. Norris (who per- 
formed a capital part in the pastoral) being engaged at the theatre, 
was applied to for leave to bring it on the stage, to which he has 
most obligingly given his consent.” 

The characters of the pastoral and the persons who represent 
them are as follows :— 

Dramatis Persone. 


Daphnis_... ist Mr. Norris. 
Damon ‘ Mr. VERNON. 
Amaryllis Mrs. VINCENT. 
Phyllis Miss YOUNG. 


Act I. 


After an agreeable overture the curtain rises, and discovers a rural 
scene and a troop of nymphs and shepherds, assembled to celebrate 
the Spring. 

Their rejoicings open with a grand and cheerful chorus. We 
cannot say enough of the taste and execution of Mr. Vernon and 
Miss Young in this scene. The united sprightliness and simplicity of 
the duet was truly admirable. The words as well as the music of the 
following song have so much merit, that it is impossible to resist the 
temptation of transcribing them. 


SONG. 
With us alike each season suits. 
The spring has fragrant flowers ; 
The summer, shade ; the autumn, fruits ; 
The winter, social hours. 
A bleating flock, an humble cot, 
Of simple food a store: 
These are a blest, unenvy’d lot, 
We ask the gods no more. 

On the change of the scene, enter Daphnis and Amaryllis in 
distress at their parting, the swain being called to the field. Mrs. 
Vincent’s powers are too well known to need our commendation at 
present. Mr. Norris more than justified the idea we, had conceived 
of him, and the song of “ Raging Storms, &c.,” left, us in equal ad- 
miration of his voice and judgment in music. The act concludes 
with a dance, accompanied by a chorus, which is a sort of theatrical 
novelty, and had a very pleasing effect, 
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Act II. 


The act opens with a short scene between Daphnis and Amaryllis, 
much to the same purpose as that in the first. The duet in this 
scene is remarkably pretty. Damon and Phyllis arrive with the news 
of peace, which prevents the lovers parting. 

The song of ‘‘See Peace descend,” &c., called forth all the powers 
and sweetness of Mr. Norris’s voice. Mr. Vernon’s “ May love,” &c., 
was most beautifully tender, and agreeably varied by the pleasing 
vivacity of Miss Young, in “ Goddess ! queen of soft beguiling.” 

The view with which, as the advertisement declares, these words 
were written is a sufficient apology for the fable, or rather no fable, 
of this little piece. The scenes and decorations are pretty and 
elegant, and the dances sprightly, though perhaps rather too long. 

On the whole, we cannot doubt but this amusement of the leisure 
hours of the author of Hermes will please all those who, like himself, 


love and understand music. We will venture to prophesy that it will _ 


be more and more admired at every representation ; though, perhaps, 
it may not fall in with the taste of the Groundlings, who, like Polo- 
nius, are for a jig, or a tale of bawdry, or they sleep. 





HAYDNIANA. 


PRIOR to the great revolution in 1848, statues were allowed 
to be erected orly in honour of ruling personages in the 
Austrian empire ; men of art, science, &c., had to be content 
with busts. A notable exception, however, occurred in favour 
of Joseph Haydn, proving, moreover, a still more remarkable 
deviation from the general custom, inasmuch as Haydn’s 
monument became a fait accompli during the great composer’s 
lifetime. It was erected by command of Count Karl B. Leon- 
hard Harrach, in the village of Rohrau, Haydn’s birth-place, 
by way of a surprise prepared by the art-loving nobleman 
upon the musician’s return from his triumphant visit to 
England. This monument stands in the park of Count Har- 
rach’s castle, on a small island of the river Leitha, in the shape 
of a pyramid, about ten feet high, surmounted by Haydn’s 
bust, and bearing the following inscription :—* To the memory 
of Joseph Haydn, the immortal master of musical art, whom 
ear and heart strive to honour, dedicated by Karl B. 
Leonhard Harrach, in the year 1793.” Michael Denis, the 
translator of “ Ossian’s Songs,” under the assumed name of 
“Bard Sined,” wrote:—“ Rohrau gave him life in the year 
1732, on the 1st April; Europe accorded him undivided 
homage ; and the 31st May, 1809, granted him entrance to the 
realm of undying harmony.” 

Haydn possessed a small model, carved in wood, of this 
monument, on which he substituted, with his own hand, the 
correct date, 31st March, in lieu of 1st April, as the day of his 
birth. This interesting little object was sold by auction for 
the absurdly small sum of ten florins and fifteen kreuzers, or 
about one pound sterling, along with a rich collection of relics, 
after the master’s death. 

In the year 1838 Dr. August Schmidt, the founder of the 
famous Vienna “ Mannergesangverein,” went on an artistic 
pilgrimage to the birthplace of Haydn, at Rohrau, where he 
found the monument in a deplorable condition. Dr. Schmidt 
induced Count Harrach to have the same restored, and the 
damaged bust replaced by a new one, the restoration being 
inaugurated in a becomingly festive manner. The monument 
was again, however, discovered in a state of neglect by the 
well-known journalist, Ludwig August Frankl, who proceeded 
in 1857 to Rohrau in order to inspect it; indeed, nobody seemed 
to care for it in that little semi-Slovakian village, although 
Haydn himself had left in his will seventy-five silver florins 
towards an annual expenditure for the maintenance of this 
memorial, and of that of his father in the churchyard of 
Rohrau. 











Haydn’s personal appearance was not such as to invite 
the draughtsman or sculptor's skill, for his face was strongly 
marked with smallpox, his nose was swollen from the effects 
of a polypus from which he was a constant sufferer, he was 
very thin, and his legs were remarkably short. In spite of this, 
no less than forty-four different steel and copper engravings of 
the great composer, besides twelve medals taken in Paris, St. 
Petersburg, and in England, and fifteen different busts and 
medallions are left to us from that period. 

Joseph Haydn was the son of a respectable wheelwright, 
who played the harp and sang with his wife at the village 
festivities of Rohrau and surrounding district, giving thereby 
the first impulse to the musical genius of their little son, who 
also received some lessons in singing from schoolmaster 
Frankh. After attending a school at Hainburg for some time, 
Joseph, then eight years age, was included as treble singer in 
the famous choir of the Cathedral of St. Stephen, as well as of 
the still more celebrated Imperial Chapel at Vienna, being 
nicknamed “ the fair thickhead ” (“ blonde Dickkopf”) by the 
Empress Maria Theresa, who on one occasion had a severe 
bodily chastisement administered to him, for having climbed 
up a dangerous scaffolding at Schonbrunn, near Vienna. The 
Empress, finding that Haydn “rather croaked than sang,” 
when, at the age of seventeen, his soprano began to “ break,” 
and the youth having, moreover, committed a breach against 
decorum and discipline by cutting off one of his comrade’s 
pigtails, he was dismissed from his post without a “ viaticum.” 
After passing the first night sous da belle étotle, the homeless 
wanderer was luckily provided with a shelter at the house of a 
musician almost as poor as himself, and managed to eke out 
his youthful existence with teaching and playing at dances, 
christenings, weddings, accompanying the /agzz of clowns, and 
other low theatrical performances, and joining in serenades, 
then much in vogue in the merry “ Kaiserstadt.” 

By rare good fortune the aged court-poet and librettist, 
Metastasio, happened to live in the same house (old No, 1220, 
Michaelerhaus) in which Haydn came to inhabit an attic. In 
this way, and being engaged as music teacher of the poet’s 
little niece, ten years of age, Haydn became likewise closely 
acquainted with the famous Italian singing master, Porpora, 
who soon introduced the clever young musician as accom- 
panist in the foremost musical circles. The consequent ac- 
quisition of a more remunerative class of pupils now enabled 
the transfer of his Lares and Penates into more suitable 
lodgings, a further increment to his income being derived from 
his playing or singing soli at various churches, and from his 
performances on the organ in the private chapel of Count 
Haugwitz, for the munificent fee of 17 Kreuzer! or 
about eightpence sterling. The appointment obtained by 
Haydn, who was now in lively request at musical amateur 
parties as Count Morzin’s “chamber musician” was on a 
somewhat more remunerative scale. But the great turning 
point in his musical career was his nomination, at the age of 
about thirty, to the post of Kapellmeister to Prince Nikolaus 
Esterhazy at Eisenstadt, whose catholic taste, musical and 
dramatic, included everything, from the maintenance of a 
theatre of marionettes to chamber, orchestral, and sacred 
music, the drama, and opera. Here the fertile composer, 
being provided with a neat little cottage, and seeking his 
recreation in fishing and the chase, was in his element, 
throwing off operas and masses, together with music for the 
marionettes, symphonies, songs, sonatas, and quartets with 
extraordinary zeal and rapidity, visiting the capital only on 
rare occasions, in company with his prince, where he stayed 
at the Esterhazy Palace along with the suite of servants, 
according to the custom of the time. Thus it came to pass 
that Haydn only now and then heard from passing travellers 
of his vastly increasing fame in the musical world. The 
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second great event in the composer’s life was his return to 
Vienna some thirty years later, after his patron’s death in 
1790. Two years after he undertook his important journey 
to London. Much impressed with the beauty of the British 
National Anthem, he wrote his immortal Austrian Hymn, 
which was performed for the first time simultaneously in all 
the principal Viennese and provincial theatres on February 12, 
1797. Haydn lived at that time in his own little house, with 
adjoining garden, No. 84, Kleine Steingasse, suburb “ Wind- 
miihle,” which was in the year 1840 permanently provided 
with a marble tablet, bearing the inscription in golden letters : 
“Zum Haydn,” a lithograph print being also made of the 
house at that time. A second visit to London brought him 
like the first the highest marks of artistic and personal dis- 
tinction, besides the title of Doctor of Music: In the above- 
mentioned modest domicile Haydn wrote his two greatest 
works: Zhe Creation at the age of sixty-five, and shortly 
after, Zhe Seasons, having recourse to fervent prayer in 
moments of an occasional lack of musical inspiration. That 
those prayers have been answered, posterity has abundantly 
recognised. Haydn was a sincerely devout man as well as a 
good citizen, always mindful of the Vienna poor, who were 
largely benefited by the numerous concerts he gave on their 
behalf. In 1803 he was presented with the “great golden 
medal of merit,” and a year later with the honorary citizen- 
ship of the capital. In 1808 an ovation, organised on a grand 
scale in the great hall of the university during the per- 
formance of Zhe Creation, affected the sick and aged com- 
poser so powerfully, that he had to be carried out of the 
building. In 1809, a year of terror for Vienna, that city was 
occupied by the French, and the roar of the cannon proceeded 
from the immediate neighbourhood on May 10, whilst Haydn 
struggled with his last illness. The news of the great 
Austrian victory at Aspern on the 22nd and 23rd, however, 
came to,gladden the heart of the dying patriot, who calmly 
breathed his last on the 31st of that month. The crushing 
military catastrophe of Wagram five weeks later could, 
happily, no more affect him. He was buried in the 
cemetery of the suburb, Hundsthurm ; on June 15 Mozart's 
Requiem was performed in his memory at the Schotten- 
Kirche, and in 1820 his mortal remains were transferred for 
their final rest to Eisenstadt. . 

Haydn had, like many other great men, to endure the 
infliction of a vixenish wife. In 1760 he married the daughter 
of the hairdresser, Keller, and she became the proverbial 
“skeleton in his family cupboard.” He separated from her 
on assuming his position at Eisenstadt, whilst his spouse 
retired to the lovely town of Baden near Vienna, to the end 
of her days. — 

Being thoroughly imbued with the essence of Italian 
music, partly no doubt from his personal intimacy with the 
afore-mentioned great Italians, Haydn consolidated and Ger- 
manised his art through the teaching of the celebrated 
theorist, Fux, whilst the great Sebastian’s second son, Philipp 
Emanuel Bach (of whom Mozart said: “He is the father, we 
are the boys”) pointed to new forms in his important 
pianoforte works. Haydn laid the foundation, Beethoven 
crowned the edifice of modern instrumental music. Both 
shine as stars of the first magnitude on the horizon of musical 
art. 





ZUMPE’S “ FARINELLI.” 

The brilliant career of Farinelli (Carlo: Broschi) the celebrated 
soprano singer, has several times been chosen as a subject for 
operatic treatment, Carlo Broschi was born in 1705, studied singing 
with Porpora, and became famous in many parts of Italy as “‘#/ ragazz0” 
even before he appeared in Rome at the age of sixteen. His voice 
was a full and ringing soprano, and the story of its victory over the 
tones of a trumpet played by a great German virtuoso in the 





obbligato to his song, conveys, better than a detailed description, an 
idea of its wonderful tone and powers in sostenufo singing, 
as well as its extraordinary brilliancy in dravura airs. After 
dazzling the amateurs and connoisseurs of London and Paris 
in 1734-5, Farinelli went to Spain, thinking to pay merely 
a flying visit to that country, but actually remaining there twenty-five 
years of his life—twenty-five years which were lost to the world of 
art, for the king, Philip V., found in Farinelli’s wonderful art the 
only solace for his habitual melancholy, and his services were bought 
for a salary of £2,000. For ten years this great artist sang four 
songs to the king every night without any change in the programme. 
King Philip V.’s successor, Ferdinand VI., was also a prey to the 
same constitutional melancholy, and required the comfort of 
Farinelli’s singing to brighten his darkness. Under this king 
Farinelli established and managed an Italian opera; he also received 
many favours and was consulted on political matters. After the acces- 
sion of Charles III. to the throne of Spain, Farinelli returned to his 
own country, and passed the rest of his days in retirement at Bologna. 

Farinelli’s life was full of interesting and romantic episodes (for 
which we refer our readers to Mr. Julian Marshall’s article in ““Grove’s 
Dictionary of Music”), such as the dramatist loves to turn to account. 
Auber’s Carlo Broschi, produced in 1842, had but moderate success ; 
John Barnett’s Farinelli, given at Drury Lane in 1839, has not kept 
the stage. The author and composer are handicapped by the 
splendid qualities of their hero. It is all very well to go back to 
history for a subject, and make a plot and a play about a man who 
won celebrity by his unique powers, but the ditficuity begins when 
the hero must appear in the flesh. The gentleman who impersonates 
him, if not quite able to revive the striking individuality of Farinelli, 
must at least not sing too badly, nor even too feebly, though well ; 
or the whole Zersonelle will sing small with him. We sometimes see 
the personages of a fashionable novel introduced with a flourish of 
trumpets, as being of an extraordinary intellectual capacity, and we 
are proportionately disappointed when these gifted ones let off nothing 
but dismal commonplaces in the course of the dialogue. But that is 
nothing to the falling off of a “ Farinelli” who is unable to bear the 
weight of his responsibilities, who, when one expects to behold the 
ideal swan, prances before you an aggressive goose. In Barnett’s 
opera the bearer of the title ré/e succumbed the first night to hoarse- 
ness, during the second act. A better fortune appears however 
to have attended the Berlin Farinelli of Zumpe’s new operetta. The 
Berlin critic was able to commend—his zeal! It is difficult to 
believe in the lasting success of a work which is so much at the mercy 
of the star artist; though the above quoted Berlin critic, who is en- 
thusiastic about everything except the efforts of the principal singer, 
sees in Zumpe’s Farinelli a distinct advance in the composition of 
operetta. Among the features of the play are the topical songs 
relating, of course, to affairs of the actual present, put in the mouths 
of the grave and reverend Spanish sefiors of the eighteenth 
century. Is the improved operetta to be synonymous with burlesque 
or pantomime ? 








APPLICATION TO WIND UP THE NATIONAL OPERA 
COMPANY. . 
TRENTON, N. J., July 30. 

Charles H. Winfield, counsel for Jeannette M. Thurber, filed a bill in 
the Court of Chancery to-day, to have the National Opera Company 
declared insolvent. The bill prays for the appointment of a receiver to 
wind up as speedily as possible the affairs of the concern. Chancellor 
McGill granted a rule, returnable before him next Wednesday, to show 
cause why an injunction should not issue and a receiver be named by the 
Court. 

The bill gives a history of the National Opera Company since it was 
organised, Nov. 25 last, and tells us how its objects were “to establish a 
national opera, to furnish representations to the public, and to promote a 
higher standard of musical taste and culture in the United States.” The 
amount of capital was fixed at 590,000 dols., divided into 5000 shares, but 
business was begun with 1000 dols., divided into 10 shares, of which 
Washington E. Connor, Parke Godwin, Jeannette M. Thurber, Theodore 
Thomas, and Henry L. Higginson each held two. The company con- 
tinued operations until some time in June last, when it practically ceased 
business, having become greatly embarrassed financially. About 3775 
shares of stock have been issued to various ies, 3400 shares for 

roperty purchased, and the remainder for cash. Certain subscriptions 
cove been made for stock, but they have not been paid up, and are now 
practically uncollectable, 
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The bill goes on to recite that the company has substantially no 
assets except the mortgaged chattels. These consist of theatrical 
costumes, scenery, properties, musical instruments and books, and other 
kindred articles, acquired at a cost of 350,000 dols., paid in capital stock. 
The articles were worth that amount or more when purchased, but by 
reason of their peculiar natureit is impossible to estimate their present value, 
and at forced sale they would probably realise but a small sum, not suffi- 
cient to cover the amount of the mortgage. Mrs. Thurber alleges that 
she has at various times loaned to the company sums of money amount- 
ing in the aggregate to upward of 32,000 dols., none of which have been 
paid. The company, by Parke Goodwin, its president, and in pursuance 
of a vote of its board of directors, on March 28 last, executed to Frank 
R. Lawrence, in consideration of the sum of 57,986,67 dols., a chattel 
mortgage upon all the costumes, scenery, theatrical properties, armour, 
jewellery, stage furniture, fixtures, dresses, and on all property whatsoever 
relating to the operas of Lohengrin, The Flying Dutchman, Orpheus, The 
Merry Wives of Windsor, Sylvia, Marriage of Jeannette, Fanst, Aida, 
The Huguenots, Galatea, The Bal Costumé, Nero, The Taming of the 
Shrew, The Magic Flute, and Martha, This property, if sold under the 


hammer, it is alleged, would bring no more than the face value of the. 


nortgage. 
. The bill alludes to the fact that Mrs. Thurber has begun suit for the re- 


covery of the money due to her, and that there are two other suits pending 
against the company, one brought by Jacob Rosenstein to recover 7,000 
dols., and the other by Edward A. Guinn for 50,000 dols., on notes en- 
dorsed by the company. The judgments recovered in New York have 
not been paid. Mrs. Thurber claims to be credibly informed that the 
company are now indebted to its emp/oyées for not less than 250,000 dols. 
Theodore Thomas has commenced suit for 18,000 dols. for services ren- 
dered as musical director, and a number of actions have been or are about 
to be commenced in New Jersey and other States, the aggregate amounts 
to be recovered in which will far exceed the assets of the company or its 
iability to pay. 
a i forther declared that Mrs. Thurber has good reason to believe it 
to be true that the liabilities of the company amount to over 100,000 dols. 
This sum does not include the chattel mortgage referred to, while total 
amount of all the resources will not equal the sum of the liabilities. She 
charges that the company is insolvent ; that it has no friends whatever, 
either to conduct its business or liquidate its debts ; that it has been 
carrying on its business at a great loss to its stockholders, and that, 
owing to the lack of public support and the general uncertainty as to the 
future, the business cannot be conducted so as to enable the company to 
ay their debts or carry on their operations with profit to the stock- 
olders, and that the company has been obliged to suspend business since 
June owing to these facts.—American Art Journal. 





Poetry. 


“IF THOU WERT FALSE!” 


If thou wert false, what were the world to me, 
With all its glory, all its beauty fled ? 

My lone bark drifting o’er a dreary sea, 
And love—the old love—dead ! 


If thou wert false I should mistrust the day, 
And doubt the lily’s purity and grace. 
Joy would depart for ever and for aye, 
And Hope would veil her face ! 


If thou wert false, then Truth itself would seem 
The idle offspring of some foolish brain, 

The fading phantom of some mocking dream, 
Believed in vain—in vain ! 


If thou wert false, then to my widowed heart 
A thousand summers with their ardent glow, 

Could never more their genial warmth impart, 
No more—ah no! ah no! 


If thou wert false, and false alas ! to me, 
Then constancy would be an empty name. 

The broom might be deserted by the bee, 
And fade away for shame ! 


If thou wert false then Cupid at the best 
Is but a cheat, for all he is so fair, 

Who aimed a poisoned arrow at my breast, 
And left me to despair ! 


Copyright.] F. B, DOVETON. 
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Occasional Rotes. 





Messrs. Rieter-Biedermann of Leipsic have just published 
a new set of “ Beethoveniana” from the posthumous MSS. of 
the late Gustav Nottebohm, the famous music historian. Of 
the merits of Nottebohm for the investigation of Beethoven’s 
method of workmanship our musical readers need not be re- 
minded. The master’s sketches for some of his greatest works 
—notably the “Eroica” Symphony, which Nottebohm arranged 
and edited—are a household word amongst musical scholars, 
and the new volume will form a welcome supplement to what 
has gone before. It has been edited by E. Mandyczewski, and 
Brahms is said to have taken an active interest in the prepara- 
tion of the volume. The work throws a curious light on the 
various schemes for important new compositions which were 
cut short by Beethoven’s death, Amongst these were ap- 
parently several symphonies, and a Pianoforte Concerto in D 
which, to judge by the sketches, seems to have been in a com- 
paratively advanced state ; not, however, let us hope, suffi- 
ciently advanced for anyone to attempt its completion from 
the existing materials, 





The following letter, which has been sent to the Editor of 
this journal, and very probably to more than one of its pro- 
fessional readers, should give pause to those public men and 
women who too good-naturedly foster, by yielding to, the 
modern craving for autographs. It is dated Dallas, Texas, 
and purports to be issued by the Trinity Historical Society 
of that ilk. We will print the document i” extenso before 
adding a few brief remarks of comment : 

“At a late regular meeting it was unanimously decided to ask you to 
become a non-resident member of the society. Our association is organ- 
ised for historical study and research, and the advancement of literature 
and the fine arts in Texas. Any help you can give us in this great work 
will be much appreciated. In our library, small but steadily growing, we 
have a valuable collection of historical documents and autograph letters 
of eminent soldiers, statesmen, princes, rulers, clergymen, scientists, 
authors, artists, &c., which we are desirous of adding to. If you have 
anything of the kind which you can send us it will be very thankfully 
received. Our non-resident, or honorary members, are not required to 
pay dues of any kind, nor are there any duties attached to the member- 
ship. Will you kindly acknowledge receipt of this letter, and keep us 
advised of any changes in your address? We should like very much to 
have your photograph for our library.” 


The chances are about equal that a society of the above 
description really exists in Dallas, Texas, and that the 
circular is merely issued for the purpose of doing a little 
business in more or less valuable autographs. The vague- 
ness of the document and the bait held out to the vanity of 
human nature in the demand for a photograph would seem to 
favour the second alternative. It is also a little suspicious 
that, in our case at least, the cover containing the circular was 
not franked, and therefore involved the fine of fivepence pay- 
able to the post-office. The enterprising speculator not 
wishing to risk much capital might well resort to such a 
method. An historical society, even at Dallas, Texas, would, 
one would think, have sufficient funds to put a stamp on its 
letters. There is,on the other hand, a minor point which 
distinctly tells in favour of the genuineness of the demand. 
The name of the president of the society is stated to be 
“ Swindells ;” and such an appellation would surely have 
been avoided in the case of a mere hoax. Or are we to see 
in this an additional touch of grim Yankee humour, implying 
at the same time the not altogether unfounded Yankee belief 
that after the success of Buffalo Bill in London society, 
almost anything would go down with the benighted Eng- 
lishers ? 
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The Organ World. 


THE ORGAN AND POPULAR MUSIC. 


IN an able article in the Fortnightly Review by Mr. J. 
Spencer Curwen, the writer touches upon certain popular 
provincial recital institutions, and tells us that one of “ the 
chief ways in which the corporations of our large towns have 
taken up music is by providing organ recitals. Thus at 
Liverpool organ recitals have been held in St. George’s Hall 
for many years. Mr. Best, organist to the corporation, is the 
performer, and the public are charged sixpence for admission 
on Thursday evenings and Saturday. afternoons, and a penny 
for admission on Saturday evenings. At Manchester organ 
recitals are given in the town hall every Saturday evening, at 
a charge of threepence for admission. At Birmingham the 
town council lend the town hall freely for popular organ 
recitals, but the instrument which stands in the hall does not 
at present belong to them, but to the General Hospital, which 
promotes for its own benefit the Triennial Musical Festival. 
The hospital leased the organ to the late Mr. Stimpson, who 
had the sole right to perform upon it. Recitals on Saturday 
afternoons have been given for many years at charges of 6d. 
and 3d., and they have been continued by local organists 
since Mr. Stimpson’s death. Leeds has also its corporation 
organist, Dr. Spark, and its recitals. In Glasgow the corpora- 
tion have taken an active part in music. For several years 
past they have given organ recitals in the City Hall on 
Saturday afternoons during the winter months. The hall, 
which holds 3,000 people, is generally filled. So long as the 
entertainment consisted entirely of organ music the aimission 
was free.” As recently pointed out, changes will shortly be 
made at Birmingham in the arrangements connected with 
probably the oldest of the provincial popular recital 
schemes ; and these changes will be likely to add much 
to the popularity of the weekly recitals held in the 
Midland capital. To these particulars a good deal could be 
added, as regards for instance the famous Bow and Bromley 
Institute recitals at which may be heard the most varied 
illustrations of organ-playing skill to be found in the whole 
world. However, Mr. Curwen’s words point with sufficient 
force to the position of the organ as a leading power in the 
propagation of a love of music in the midst of our densely 
populous centres. It is curious to reflect upon this function 
of the organ in all ages, not only in the concert room of 
modern times, but in our churches for many centuries. Again, 
no artist ever labours more completely on the sic vobis non 
vobis principle than the organist, whether engaged in the dis- 
charge of his important duties in connection with public 
worship, or as the exponent of the beauties of music in the 
popular concert room. The abrogation of self seems to be a 
feature of the career of the organist ; and the organ player is 
at once a self-denying musical minister and artistic missionary. 
Adam Smith described a rich man as “a large distributor;” as 
an artist, the organist is a rich man according to this definition ; 
although in the ordinary meaning of riches the organ-player 
may be and often is in this topsy-turvy world anything 
but a wealthy man. In church the organist has a very 
exalted function in connection with the cause of sacred art 
in its popular aspect. It is his work there to realise, as far 
as human and earthly means may realise, the full-voiced 
harmonious praise the preacher can only verbally describe ; 
to supply a sub-structure of foundation tone, to soar above, and 
with sweet, solemn sounds to enclose in one harmonious mass 
the praise of all; and to create a prophetic semblance of that 
“perfect diapason” of which John Milton, poet and organ- 
player, speaks in such burning words. To return to the more 
immediate object of these. words—popular organ recitals. 





Commercially, economy lies at the root of the popular organ 
recital. Granting the presence of an organ of at least mode- 
rate capacity, the music of a popular organ recital is, espe- 
cially considering its generally excellent quality, heard at a 
cheaper rate than any other form in which the art is present- 
able. This condition of affairs seems an essential feature of 
all expositions of organ music; and its origin may not 
be unconnected with the fact that organ music in church 
costs comparatively little, and so all organ music becomes 
cheap, using the adjective in a not ignoble sense. 
This economical position tends to make the organ 
such a leading power in the dissemination of classical 
music. Then, by means of the popular recital, the organ does 
useful work in preparing the way for the orchestra in places 
where orchestral music has either been neglected, or where 
orchestral resources are not easy of attainment. But the 
greatest artistic mission of the popular organ recital is the 
propagation of a love of real organ music. That this mission 
is being gradually accomplished no one can doubt who has 
attended the Bow and Bromley Institute or such recitals as 
those given in St. George’s Hall, Liverpool. It is a strange 
experience in London to find how little a West-end audience 
will care for one of -Bach’s organ works compared with the 
euthusiastic interest displayed in these pieces at the East-end ; 
say, at the institution just named. ‘this shows that organ- 
music, well rendered, will hold its own, and abundantly proves 
the legitimate power for good of the popular organ recital. 
Doubtless, in one form or another, this topic will again 
demand attention. As a closing remark, the writer would 
earnestly commend the cause of the Organists’ Benevolent 
Society to committees and managers of popular organ recitals. 
As our organists are doing much for the advancement of the 
popular musical taste, it is but just in return to ask that the 
people may be permitted, from time to time, to do something 
for a most worthy and much-needed charity. 
E. H. TURPIN. 








ORGAN RECITAL PLAYING. 
VII. 


IT might be shown that the tempi of Bach’s organ music 
range from about fifty to a hundred chief pulsation beats a 
minute. The solid, nervous dignity of this music often sug- 
gests the presence of what may be called a series of double 
time pulsations ; that is in certain measures in which the 
beats may be counted at a higher rate than about ninety per 
minute, a larger division may be made, giving as it were a 
more prolonged pulsatory progress. This feature of the 
tempo of many of Bach’s organ works is by no means solely 
peculiar to the composer, indeed it was quite a common 
characteristic of the moderate tempi so much in use towards 
the close of the last century, and even still employed. Still it 
is well to point out that this double kind of time division— 
caused by a slow pulsatory division being subdivided into 
shorter notes still long enough to be counted—gives a distinct 
character, a combination of dignity and activity, which must 
not be overlooked by the student anxious to secure a satis- 
factory reading of Bach’s organ music. To put the matter 
more technically before musical readers, a piece may be 
marked as in half a//a breve time, with two minims as the 
main beats of each measure. These, however, being, say at 
the rate of 54 minims to the minute, may be again sub- 
divided into 108 crotchets per minute. Now it is possible to 
count the time of such piece either in crotchets or minims, 
for the former are not too short or the latter to long too serve 
as convenient count beats. Still, it is absolutely necessary to 
take note of the larger and slower moving divisions in order 
to obtain a correct impression of the organic majesty, which 
(33) 
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is really governing the brilliant activity of the movement. In 
using simple triple and compound measures, Bach’s organ 
music seems very frequently to recognise this kind of dual 
pulsation. In a piece with three in a bar moving with its 
three count beats at say 112 per minute there seems to be a 
special pulsatory action palpable on the first beat of each 
measure, strengthening in each bar, its natural primary and 
rightful accent, and producing an undercurrent moving at 40 
large beats to the minute. We are familiar enough with 
such symptoms of double pulsation in different modern time 
movements, but we find the dual principle of accentuation 
still more effectually at work in the moderate ¢empi of Bach’s 
organ music. By way of ready illustration several of the 
works in second volume, Peter’s edition, may be quoted. The 
well-known Prelude and Fugue in C major—a favourite 
voluntary ex passant of the late Dr. S. S. Wesley—the 
Prelude is traditionally played at about sixty crotchets per 
minute; the Fugue starting on the first four notes of the scale, is 
taken at the same number of minims to each minute, and these 
may be well subdivided into 120 crotchet beats ; but in order 
to get at the real dignity and character of the piece, the music 
must be distinctly fe/¢ to be moving on the line of the minim 
pulsations. Tocontinue our inspection—still taking the same 
book as a matter of convenience—the Fugue in A major, 
No. 3, is generally rendered at about 112 crotchets per 
minute ; and in this movement the accented first beat of each 
measure seems to furnish another and more prolonged pulsa- 
tory action. The Fugue in F minor, No. 5, may be counted 
either in crotchets at 112 per minute, or in minims at fifty-six ; 
and the dignity of the music stands revealed through the 
slow minim pulsations. Again the Prelude in C in nine-eight 
time moves in dotted crotchets at the rate of about 42 a 
minute ; but care must be taken not to play this graceful 
movement too fast, lest the quavers—which would be and 
have been metronomed at 126—should be too short to carry 
that soupgon of pulsatory weight which prevents gracefulness 
from degenerating into friskiness, if one may use that term. 
The famous Prelude and Fugue in A minor further illustrate 
this idea of a perceptible dual pulsation. The Prelude moves 
traditionally at the pace of about 60 crotchets a minute, a 
pace sufficiently slow to admit the quavers at 120 as beats 
claiming a slight pulsatory pressure, Then the Fugue travels 
at what has been given at a metronome quaver rate of 120; but 
though the quavers should have a recognised weight the 
character of the measure gains its real strength from the slow, 
steady undercurrent of dotted crotchets, marching along at 
40 a minute. The thought one feels about this movement is 
a mixed one of combined grace and brilliancy secured by the 
sufficiently moving but neither too giddy-paced or too 
heavy quavers, and steady persistency caused by the 
majestic undercurrent of two strong main beats to each 
measure. The student who is preparing for the public 
performance of these fine works, should very carefully balance 
the double current of pulsatory activity which seems 
to steadily govern and strengthen the polyphonic graces and 
solid power ever to be found combined in Bach’s contrapuntal 
writings. The reader may be well reminded of the pregnant 
though apparently very simple advice given by Dr. S. S. Wesley 
anent Fugue-playing, as quoted last week, in which the player 
was told to be specially vigilant in the just enunciation of the 
subordinate time divisions ; a remark which has a bearing 
upon the shorter series of notes claiming often a kind of 
secondary pulsatory activity; the force of the observation 
being directed towards the creation of a solid, dignified, and 
justly proportioned mass of interlaced tone figures. 

Although the pulsatory action of Bach’s organ music must 
be felt in order to secure a just appreciation of the spirit of his 
works—a remark, it is needless to say, which concerns the just 





a 





performance of all music measured by bar-lines—an exces- 
sively pointed accentuation would be not only likely to carica- 
ture the dignified procession of the composer’s thoughts, but 
would be contrary to the natural evenness of tone and calm 
grandeur which combine in forming the genius of the organ. 
In practising Bach’s organ pieces, which move in measures 
illustrating this idea of a sort of dual pulsatory action, it might 
be well for the student to first count the subordinate beats 
which though of minor importance are nevertheless long 
enough to carry what may be only a semblance of slight 
pulsatory weight ; and then, when assured of his mastery over 
the lesser divisions, he should again go through his work, 
travelling on the stronger main pulsations. Such drill must 
result in the acquisition of a mastery which will certainly 
reveal new power to the player. E. H. TURPIN. 








ON. EXAMINATIONS. 
A PAPER READ BEFORE THE COLLEGE OF ORGANISTS BY CHARLES JOSEPH 
Frost, Mus. Doc. CANTAB., F.C.O. 
(Continued from page 654.) 

I think it must be pretty well known, now, that these examina- 
tions for musical degrees are thrown open to women; and though 
this arrangement is of such a recent date that none have as 
yet gone far enough to proceed to a degree, still, in the near future, 
we must be prepared to welcome both lady bachelors and doctors 
amongst the musical graduates, especially when so distinguished a 
person as the Princess of Wales has started the fashion by accepting 
the higher degree. 

Though somewhat aside from the examination question, it is 
kindred to the subject of degrees for me to speak of those musical 
graduates who receive their degree as a recognition of their attain- 
ments in music, without undergoing the trouble of an examination. 
These are from several sources ; for each of the universities have, I 
believe, the power of conferring a doctor’s degree in music without 
examination. Among those that Oxford has honoured in this way 
appear the names of Sullivan, Stanford, C. H. Parry, Oakley, and 
Richter ; and at Cambridge, Joachim, Brahms, Sullivan, Macfarren, 
and Goss. Durham University holds no examinations in music but 
they confer doctor’s degrees without, and among the recipients 
appear the names of Dykes, Statham, Stainer, and Monk; and in a 
like manner the St. Andrew’s University have recently conferred one 
upon A. C, Mackenzie. The Archbishops of Canterbury too have 
the power of conferring doctor’s degrees in music, and to their credit 
be it said that they usually confer it upon only such men as are. of 
recognised standing in the musical world. The holders of Canterbury 
degrees include the names of Longhurst, G. C. Martin, Verrinder, 
Langdon Colborne, E. J. Hopkins, Oakley, Warwick Jordan. 

Edinburgh appears to be the only university in Great Britain 
which includes a professor of music upon its staff, and yet holds no 
examinations for degrees in music. There is some talk about this 
state of things being altered presently, and if so we may in the near 
future have Bachelors and Doctors of Music of Edinburgh, as well 
as those of Oxford, Cambridge, Dublin, and London ; but at present 
degrees by examination are not given. 

Degrees by examination are only to be obtained at these four 
universities, though many musical examinations are held by other 
bodies who have the power of granting diplomas and certificates. 

Oldest among these are the examinations of our own college 
which has the power of conferring diplomas of Fellowship and 
Associateship by examination, the details of which myst be so 
familiar to you all, that I need not particularise, more than to say 
that it is the only examination which enters upon all phases of an 
organist’s duties, and therefore to a practical organist is of more 
service than any other diploma, or even a degree. 

Trinity College is another centre of musical examinations, and 
awards diplomas of Associateship and Licentiateship. For the former, 
which is the first step, candidates are required to matriculate, and 
then to satisfy the examiners in one of the following subjects :— 
Choir+training, construction of the vocal and aural organs, general 
musical knowledge, and elementary acoustics. This, with a paper 

(34) 
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on musical history, constitutes the preliminary division. The other 
division which completes the qualification for this diploma embraces: 
Harmony to 4 parts, counterpoint to three parts, vica voce examina- 
tion on same subjects. For the diploma of licentiate the candidate 
has to be examined further in arts, harmony to 5 parts, counterpoint 
ditto, double counterpoint, imitation, canon and fugue, form in 
musical composition, and instrumentation. This institution also 
holds local examinations in general musical knowledge, and in 
instrumental and vocal music on an extensive scale, so as to employ 
a large amount of machinery and to cater for the million. 

The Royal Academy of Music has of recent years developed a 
series of examinations of different kinds, the most important of which 
is their ‘“ Metropolitan Examination” for musical composers, 
performers, or teachers for the diploma of Licentiate. This diploma 
can be obtained in three different ways, viz.: as a composer, 
performer or teacher for the voice, piano, organ or orchestral in- 
strument, and the examinations for them are very comprehensive. A 
list of standard pieces are issued from which those who go into the 
examination as performers, have to make their selection. The 
“Local Examinations,” arranged under the same auspices, also 
embrace counterpoint, harmony, plan or design, singing, piano, 
organ or orchestral instrument playing, the elements of music and 
playing at sight, and are designed like those of Trinity College to 
place a certificate available for young students to aspire to, and is 
thus a most useful spur to their studies. 

For a similar purpose are the examinations for certificates held 
by the National Society of Professional Musicians, though they are 
worked upon somewhat different lines. They are arranged in five 
grades, viz., Preliminary, Elementary, Intermediate, Advanced, and 
Professional. The chief novelty in these examinations is that the 
Society has prepared a really excellent book of questions, and that 
the test papers simply consist of questions set from this book. 
When therefore it is announced that candidates for the Preliminary 
grade will be required to answer any questions between the following 
numbers, 1 to 95, and 97 to 349, they are prepared to find that 
those questions will search out everything with regard to signs and 
terms used in music, pitch of notes and clef transpositions, time 
measure, major and minor scales and keys and intervals. Upon 
these subjects the questions are put in such an exhaustive way, that 
a candidate who has rendered himself able to answer any of the 
questions on either subject, must have made himself thoroughly 
conversant with that subject. For the Elementary, or second grade, 
an advance is made as far as No. 514, which embraces chromatic 
passages, Enharmonic changes, ‘Transposititions, Harmony and 
Part writing, which includes the common chord and its inversions, 
and the dominant 7th and its inversions, which is exemplified 
in harmonising both melodies and figured basses. For the 
intermediate or third grade the questions are utilised as far 
as No. 603, and demand of the candidate a farther advance in har- 
mony, including a complete acquaintance of all forms of suspensions, 
passing notes, and dominant ninth. For the next examination (the 
advanced or fourth grade) No. 663 has to be reached, and the candi- 
date has thus to show his knowledge of the minor ninth, the augmented 
and Neapolitan sixth, the eleventh and thirteenth, sequences, modula- 
tions, and all points connected with advanced harmony generally. 
For the last examination, the professional or 5th grade, the candidate 
is required to already hold an advanced certificate of the 4th grade in 
the theoretical examinations of the society, also in one of the practical 
examinations, of which, however, I have no data upon which I can 
give you any information The candidate for this highest certificate 
is further required to compose a movement in classical form for solo 
voice, solo instrument, or four-part chorus, each accompanied by a 
small orchestra consisting of a pair of each of the wood-wind family, 
a pair of horns, and the usual strings. In addition to this the 
candidate has to write a fugal exposition on one of the subjects, Nos. 
664 to 667, to show of what s/re¢fo that subject is capable, and to 
harmonise a melody and figured bass in five parts. 

(To be continued.) 








AN ORGAN MADE OF NEWSPAPERS. 


The achievement of the Milan priest who recently constructed an 
organ with pipes made of a species of cardboard, has been followed 














or it may be preceded. The Sacramento Bee has the succeeding 
account :—“ An inventive genius named George Phillips, who resides 
near Binghamton, Solano County, has done a wonderful piece of 
work in constructing an organ from old newspapers, scraps of wood 
and glass. 

Phillips is a native of England, sixty years of age. In constructing 
the organ he tightly rolled old newspapers together with a paste made 
of glue and alum. 

The pipes are all made of this material, and he claims that they 
are superior to either wood or metal. The pipes are four hundred in 
number, the longest being sixteen feet by six inches in diameter, and 
the shortest is one inch by one-eighth. 

The work is made entirely by “scrap” lumber, such as old posts 
and fence boards, boxes and the like. The “white” keys are 
common redwood, covered with white lead and neatly cut pieces of 
old window-glass stuck on. ; 

The workmanship is not elegant, but everything about it is truly 
unique. Mr. Phillips was two years in building the organ, and at 
the same time did all his farm work. Outside of his time the organ 
cost nothing, and he claims it to be better than any one he might 
buy, as neither heat nor cold has any effect upon it, and it will never 
get out of tune. 

Phillips was apprenticed to a butcher when a boy, but his tastes 
were far above such occupation, afftl all his spare moments were 
devoted to the study of music. He made such rapid strides in the 
art that he soon secured a salaried position, and claims that he has 
made thousands of dollars by his skill. 

He has played with success at several different places. He has 
built eight or nine organs, all of paper, and also learned the plumbers’ 
trade. He left London in 1850 and went to Australia, and from 
there to Peru. 

Here he served three years on board of a man-of-war as third 
engineer. He has since made two trips aroung the world, and about 
twenty-years ago he came to the United States. 

Here he engaged in the plumbing busines and was quite success- 
ful, having at one time about forty-five men in his employ. He did 
the plumbing in the State Capitol, an official residence, the Mint, the 
Palace Hotel, and other buildings. 

When he began building his last organ it had been fifteen years 
before that he had touched one.” 








GORLITZ. 


The following is the scheme of the organ built for the church of 
St. Peter and St. Paul by Herr Leopold Haupt. 


HAUPT-WERK (Great Organ). 





Principal ... . 16 feet. Rohrquint 6 feet. 
Octave ... aa ne oS Quint... : 
Gemshorn po ae Ploch-F lite ,? om 
Cornet 5 ranks Octave ... ate 
Salicet att 8 feet. Terz das 1§ ,, 
Rohrfléte... os “niiese Mixture... bee 4 ranks, 
Octave ... ne rere aes Trompete “i «oe 68 feet. 
Salicet ... pe eee TO Fagott ... ey: ose Se 
BRUSTWERK (Choir Organ). 
Bordun . 16 feet tone. | Nasat 3 feet tone 
Piffaro “Ae see - Cornettin 4 ranks. 
Clarinett ‘ Pa eS Flageolet i foot tone. 
Harmonica 8 ‘a Mixture 3 ranks. 
Gedact 8 % Hautbois_... ... 8 feet tone. 
Principal “ 4 = | ‘An imitation of the oid Chalmeau 
Viol d’amour... Bice stop by the eighteenth century 
Octave 2 pa builder, Silbermann.) 
OBERWERK (Upper Manual). 
Principal... 8 feet. | Gléckleinten 2 feet 
Cornetti ... 3 ranks. | Cimbel 2 6 
Octave a -» 4feet. | Scharf oi etl tite 
Flite douce aon PER ae ge | Quintatoén... oe ey ee 
Sedecima... mt a ' Unda-maris ae Rteprd ge 
Spitz-flote 39 Quintaton... 3 
Quinte Ibe | Physharmonica .. 8 
2 
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PEDAL. 
Contra-Principal 32 feet. Cornettin 6 ranks 
Violone ... att wid) ¢ Tubal-flote 4 feet. 
Octave ... nae ee ae Octave =a er: ae 
Quinte ... ~ mee, me ee ee ae 
Qubal-fléte wes ons eae Principal hee ic Cee 
Quintatén - ee ee Sub-bass os wae, ED hes 
Mixture ba 5 ranks Contra-posaune OS ae 
Quinte ... ax 3 feet. (On the upper manual sound-board). 
Fagott ... ie bovis Ss ee Krummhorn ... 8 feet. 
(In connection with Great Organ). | Octave sas te ee 
Trompete on 8 feet. Tubal-fléte ... Sap ee 
Jungferregal ... tee ee Contra-Bass... eee 
Posaune he een AO “gs 
MECHANICAL STOPS. 
Ventil to Hauptwerk. Ventil to Pedal Basses. 
Ventil to Oberwerk. First nine Pedal Stops. 
Tremulant to Oberwerk. Ventil to Great Organ Pedal Basses. 





Koppel (not stated as to manuals or pedal). 


There are various signal-bell stops and a bird-song stop, with a 
mechanism for storm effects. The organ has seventy-two stops, 
including sixty-six souding registers. 

Organists will be struck with the amplitude of the very large 
pedal-organ, with its separate provision of bass stops for the principal 
and upper manuals. Hardly less striking is the variety displayed in 
the stops. The pipes are madepnot only in metal to a large extent, 
but several different kinds of wood are also used in their construction 
for given registers. ‘The want of an ample swell organ is a defect 
which will strike all English organ-players. The organ scheme is 
according to the plan prepared by Herr Jahn, an acknowledged 
authority in Germany. 





GLASGOW. 


Specification of organ to be erected at Govan Parish Church, 
Glasgow, by Messrs. Brindley & Foster, Sheffield, and designed by 
Mr. J. E. Senior, L.R.A.M., organist :-— 


GREAT ORGAN. Compass CC to A. 

























1. Double Open Diapason 
(metal) 16 ft. 
2. Open Diapason (metal) 8 ,, 
3. Stopt Diapason (wood 
and metal) 8 ,, 
SWELL ORGAN. 
g. Bourdon(wood & metal) 16 ft. 
10. Open Diapason (metal) 8 ,, 
11. Lieblich Gedact (wood &« 


metal) 8 ,, 
12. Zoline {wood and metal) 8 ,, 
13. Unda Maris ... (metal) 8 ,, 


CHOIR ORGAN. 


20. Violde Gamba (metal) 8 ft. 
21. Lieblich Gedact (wood & 

metal) 8 ,, 
(metal) 8 ,, 


PEDAL. ORGAN. 


22. Dulciana 


(metal) 4 ft. 
5. Twelfth (metal) 23,, 
6. Fifteenth (metal) 2 ,, 
7. Mixture, 3 ranks (metal) 


4. Principal 


8. Trumpet (metal) 8 ,, 
Compass CC to C. 
14. Gemshorn (metal) 4 ft. 


15. Mixture, 3 ranks (metal) 


16. Contra Fagotto (metal) 16 ,, 
17. Oboe (metal) 8 ,, 
18. Horn (metal) 8 ,, 
19. Vox Humana (metal) 8 ,, 


Compass CC to C. 
23. Lieblich Fléte (wood & 

; metal) 4 ft. 
24. Piccolo ... (metal) 2 ,, 
25. Clarionet (encl.in Sw box)" 


Compass CCC to F. 





















26. Sub Bass... (wood) 32 ft.| 29. Violoncello .., (metal) 8 ,, 
27. Open Diapason (wood) 16 ,, | 30. Trombone (metal) 16 ,, 
28. Bourdon ... (wood) 16 ,, 

ACCESSORY MOVEMENTS. 


35. Choir to Pedal. 
36. Swell sub Octave. 
33. Swell to Pedal. 37. Swell Octave. 
34. Swell to Choir. 38. Choir to Great. 
39. Tremulant. 
Three Compositions to Great and three to Swell. 
Reversing Pedal to work Great to Pedal. 


31. Great to Pedal. 
2. Swell to Great. 











RECITAL NEWS. 


CHRISTCHURCH.—At the Priory Church an organ recital was 
given by Mr. C. F. Abdy Wiliams, organist of St. Mary: Boltons, 
London, on August 19. The programme ‘included Concerto in 
B flat, Handel ; Concerto, Rink (played by Mr. Ferrey, organist of 





Priory Church); Adagio from rst Sonata, Mendelssohn ; Sketch 
in C, Schumann; Allegretto, Gade ; Cantilene Pastorale, Guilmant ; 
Toccata, Adagio, and Fugue in C, J. S. Bach. 

EasTBOURNE.—At St. Anne’s Church the fifteenth of a series of 
“* Half-hours with the Great Composers,” was given on August 14. 
The following is the programme: Felix Mendelssohn-Bartholdy 
(third selection)—1. Organ Sonata, No. 2, in C (last two move- 
ments); 2. Air, “Lord God of Abraham” and Quartet, “Cast thy 
burden, Z/ijah; 3. Choral, Variation 3, and Allegro molto, from 
Sonata No. 6; 4. Quartett ‘When the west” and Allegretto from 
Sonata No. 4 (repeated from July 31, by desire) ; 5. The Wedding 
March. The organist was Mr. F. Winkley, A.C.O. 


HicH WycomBE.—On Monday evening, August 15, a recital was 
given on the organ in the parish church by Mr. J. G. Wrigley, 
F.C.O., Mus. Bac. Oxon. The programme was as follows :—Toccata - 
et Fuga in D minor, J. S. Bach ; Andante in G major, S. S. Wesley ; 
Berceuse, Gounod; Marche, ‘“ Funebre et Chant Seraphique,”’ 
Guilmant ; Pilgrim’s song, Zannhduser, Wagner ; Gavotte, Resch ; 
Heroic March, Schubert. . 





NOTES. 





TuHouGH the Vox Humana stop is to English organists something of 
a modern luxury, it is really one of the oldest of the reed stops. It is 
found in most important organs in Germany and some in France and 
Italy of the last century; and in the former country it was a recog- 
nised feature of some large organs as far back as the middle of the 
sixteenth century. An old and presumably Flemish organ, dated 
1592, exhibited at the Loan Exhibition, South Kensington, had the 
following registers :—Stopped Diapason, Flute, and Vox Humana as the 
representative reed stop. 

It has been pointed out that, the two Cervettos lately named in 
quotations from Mrs. Pappendiek’s Memoirs of Queen Charlotte, 
were violoncello and not violin players. Another authority states, in 
error perhaps, that the father played the double-bass, and he was, it is 
said, the hero of the well-known vulgar call formerly to be heard in 
our theatres: “ Play up, Nosey.” Prof. Ella remembers the son very 
well. Both died at very great ages. 


At the recent National Eisteddfod, held in the Albert Hall, an 
Organ Recital prefaced one day’s proceedings very satisfactorily. 
The player was Mr. Walter Hughes, who greatly pleased his listeners. 
At the Cardiff Eisteddfod of 1883 a large organ was specially built 
by Brindley and Foster, and an organ competition formed a feature 
of the programme. 


There is said to be one of “Old Smith’s” organs in the church 
of St. James, Garlick Hythe, Upper Thames Street. This instru- 
ment is about to be rebuilt by Messrs. Gray and Davidson. The 
cost of the additions is estimated at £300. 


A simple and ingenious list of programme music, occurs in M. 
Théodore Dubois’s “* Marche de Rois Mages,” for the organ. The 
composer—who is the present organist at the Madeleine, Paris— 
employs an inverted Joint a’orgue, the high B on the swell, through- 
out the piece as fixed over many ingenious and effective harmonies 
in the key E, to represent the star which guided the “ wise men of 
the East.” The idea was, most probably unknown to the French 
composer, also adopted by the late Abbé Liszt ; who in an Epiphany 
Hymn illustrating the same thought occasionally garnished the inverted 
pedal note with a turn or other musical ornament, intended, as he 
explained, to represent the ‘twinkling of the star. Liszt’s piece 
does not appear to have made its way into public notice, and is 
possibly not even in print ; but his own explanation has been trans- 
mitted through friendly aid. So odd a notion curiously illustrates 
the length to which the modern programme music idea may be 
pushed by the vagaries of fancy in the pursuit of fact. 








COLLEGE OF ORGANISTS’ CALENDAR. 





The Library will be open on Tuesday next from 7 till ro. 


E. H. TURPIN, Hon. Sec. 


95, Great Russell Street, W.C» . 
(36) 
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MR. WALTER CLIFFORD, 





Mr. WALTER CLIFFORD, the popular baritone, has been a student of the 
vocal art from a very early age. During a lengthened visit to Hull 
in his boyhood he sang in the choir of Holy Trinity Church in that 
town, and, having for some time practised as an amateur, he became 
a pupil of Mr. Edwin Holland, of the Royal Academy of Music. 
Deriving great advantage from these studies, Mr. Walter Clifford 
appeared for the first time in London at St. James’s Hall, at a con- 
cert given by Mr. Ambrose Austin, in 1879. In the same year he 
appeared at the Promenade Concerts, Covent Garden, then con- 
ducted by Sir Arthur Sullivan. His success was decided, and from 
that pericd until the present the appearance of Mr. Walter Clifford 
at these concerts has been a feature of the season. He again sang 
at the opening night of the present series with complete success, 
Mr. Clifford has been a welcome vocalist at the concerts given 
by Mr. E. De Jong at the Free Trade Hall, Manchester; and 
during a short provincial tour with Mr. Friend he took part 
in. opera, having played the character of Danny Mann in Sir 
Julius Benedict's Lily of Killarney, with good effect. In 
several. other operatic parts he was also seen to advantage, for 
example as Robin Hood in Sterndale Bennett’s May Queen, which it 
will be remembered was played in dramatic form ; also as the Captain, 
in H.M.S. Pinafore ; Cox, in Sullivan’s Cox and Box, and in the 
same composer's Zrial by Jury. A still more important engage- 
ment was that with Mr. Carl Rosa at Drury Lane Theatre, when 
Massenet’s Manon was first produced. Mr. Clifford was associated 
with’ Madame Marie Roze, the late Mr. Joseph Maas, and other 
excellent artists in the character of De Bretigny.. He entered 
into the ‘spirit of the part thoroughly, and displayed appre- 
ciation of its humour. His baritone voice told as well on 
the stage as in the concert-room, and his personation of De 
Bretigny may be regarded as one of his most successful efforts 
on the stage. In February, 1884, he sang for the first time in 
the oratorio of Z/ijah, and gave the music of the prophet with the 
correctness of execution required and adequate light and shade. 
In the Scotch, Irish, and other festival concerts he invariably meets 
with a cordial reception as a ballad-singer. “A Friar of Orders 
Grey,” Balfe’s ‘ Peace of the Valley,” and “ The Village Blacksmith,” 
are amongst his favourite songs. (F. J.) 








“Musical World” Stories. 


THE LAST DANCE. 
A true story of South American life, written specially for “* The Musical World.” 
By E. C. FERNAUv. 


“Do you expect to enjoy the ball to-night, Mariquita”? said a 
young girl to one a few years older than herself, who was half reclining 
in a large cane rocking-chair opposite the sofa on which the speaker 
was seated. 

“Indeed I do, guerida /” replied the other. “Is not Maximo 
to be there, and does not my father seem more tolerant of him an 
of our mutual love than he used to be ?” ‘a 

“ Ah, then I understand your pleasure at the anticipation. As for 
me I don’t care much about it. Federico Torres isn’t likely to be 
there—and if he did come perhaps he wouldn’t look at me!” said 
the young girl with a sigh. 

“Wouldn’t look at you! Silly child! Why there won’t be a 
prettier girl in the room. You know that, Amalia, well enough !” 

“ Ah, Mariquita, what’s the use of being pretty, if the man you 
care for doesn’t care for you?” 

“Nonsense, child! Federico loves you, I know and you know ; 
but he cannot come forward until he and my father are reconciled. 
What chance would he have ?” 

“ Not much,” said Amalia with a sigh. “ And there doesn’t seem 
to be much chance of a reconciliation either.” 

“T’m not so sure of that. A little bird has been whispering to 
me that strange things are happening.” 

“What? Oh, do tell me, dear Mariquita!” and the young girl 
came and knelt by the’side of the other, looking up with a beseeching 
expression in her lovely eyes it was hard to withstand. 

“ Pobrecita ! how curious she is!” returned Mariquita, passing 
one hand over the girl’s soft hair, and tapping her shoulder with the 
fan she held in the other ; “it would be cruel! not to tell her what 
that little bird said !” 

“ Indeed it would!” entreated Amalia. 

“Well then, it told me that negotiations are pending between my 
father and some of his chief political opponents ; they are so far ad- 
vanced that many of the latter, Federico Torres amongst them, will 
be at the Cabildo ball to-night. After all it is to fé¢e a national 
triumph, not one of the President’s victories ! ” 

“Qh, is that true? How delightful!” and the girl rose lightly to 
her feet, and with a sudden change from grave to gay, she sang in the 
words of a merry little Spanish song : 

‘* T can robe me with happiness now, 
And wreathe me with loveliest flowers.” 

“ Ah, that reminds me! I must look out the prettiest dress I 
have!” 

She ran out of the room and Mariquita heard her fresh young 
voice die away in the distance as she crossed the second fatio (or 
courtyard) of the house to reach her own room, situated beyond all 
the reception-rooms. 

For in this house, built all on the ground floor, according to what 
was at that time the almost universal custom in some South American 
cities, the great saloons and reception rooms, the secretaries’ offices, 
and a spacious guard-room on one side of the entrance, surrounded 
two vast marbled-paved and colonnaded fatios, and obliged the 
daughter and niece of the great dictator to seek their private rooms a 
long way off in a third courtyard, which led into a fourth. Round 
this last were the kitchens, store-rooms, servants’ and soldiers’ 
quarters, and from it there was communication with another street 
running at right angles with that in which the principal entrance 
stood. 

Dofia Mariquita, the only child of Don Justo José Pereda, the 
President and absolute dictator of a certain South American Republic 
(Republic in name only), was an exceedingly graceful-looking woman 
of two or three-and-twenty. Her features were not good, her skin 
was dark and sallow, and her teeth were irregular and none too white. 
But a pair of magnificent eyes, their liquid lustre shaded by long dark 
lashes, lighted up the countenance so wonderfully that few were those 
who, knowing her, deemed her less than beautiful. Good eyebrows 
and an abundance of raven-black hair, smoothly braided behind the 
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ears, gave additional character to a face that was charming in its 
ensemble however deficient in regularity of features. 

The sa/a in which she was sitting, fanning herself and thinking of 
her lover while she rocked herself slowly backwards and forwards, was 
large and lofty, lighted by four long windows, the heavy wooden 
shutters of which were closed to keep out the hot glare of an after- 
noon in March. The only rays of light that entered came from 
the half-open door of the ante-room, filtered even there through 
Venetian blinds and muslin curtains. The room was whitewashed 
as to walls and ceiling, and floored with polished red tiles, covered 
here and there by handsome square or oblong tapestry carpets. A 
marble-topped round table, two smaller ones, marble and gilt con- 
soles between the windows, a sofa and easy-chairs in crimson velvet, 
two or three rocking-chairs, various others framed in papier-maché 
or gilt wood completed the furniture. For ornament there was a 
portrait of Don Justo José Pereda, badly drawn and abominably 
painted. A few common engravings in gilt frames also adorned 
the walls. Ten minutes after her cousin’s departure Mariquita, who 
sat with her back to the ante-room, was startled by a hand placed 
on her shoulder, and her father’s voice saying : 

“ Hija! daughter! are you quite alone ?” 

She sprang up as she answered “ Yes, quite alone, father,” and 
turned deadly pale as she encountered the cold, sharp gaze fixed on 
her with an expression she knew and, with good reason, dreaded. 

“Listen then! You go to this ball to-night. Here is a list of 
some men you are to dance with!” And he gave her a paper on 
which three names were written. She was too terrified at first to 
speak. 

“Mind ! you stay to the end, and you give the last three dances 
to these men!” 

“Oh, father, father! the last! Must they be the last?” she 
murmured. 

“ Hush, girl, hush! Beware ”—and he fixed his cruel, steel-like, 
cold blue eyes on her—“ beware lest I add another name to the list. 

“Oh, father, pity! have pity!” and she clasped her hands 
beseechingly. 

“Pity! Would they have pity on me, do you think? Shall I 
deliver myself to their tender mercies? They or I must disappear— 
there is no alternative.” 

“TImprison them! banish them! Oh, father, not this! dear 
father, not this!” 

“Fool! I tell you,” and he hissed out the words with a con- 
centrated fury that made her shudder and almost faint as she met 
the glare of his eyes, and noted how his face was suffused with 
crimson, and how the veins of his forehead stood out like whipcord 
with the force of his suppressed passion. ‘“ Fool! I tell you there is 
a new conspiracy to murder me, and these men are the leaders in it! 
Will you beg for them, will you hesitate now ?” 

Terror-stricken, Mariquita fell back into the chair, while her 
father paced up and down the room, watching her from time to time. 

Presently she looked at the paper in her hand and read the 
names to herself, which she had not done in her first hurried glance. 
When she came to the last one, she started, sprang up and threw 
herself at her father’s feet. “My God! I cannot do it! Not this 
one, father, not Torres! he does not, cannot wish you harm !” 

“ He is the leader, girl, he is the chief!” 

“ No, no, father! you mistake! he loves Amalia and the child 
loves him—he will not plot against you, I know !” 

“You are mad, Mariquita!” hissed her father. “I tell you my 
life is not safe for a day while Frederico Torres lives !” 

“T cannot do it, father! I cannot betray him and my poor little 
cousin? You will not force me to that!” 

In the heat of this terrible discussion, neither of them had noticed 
a slight rustling in the ante-sala—indeed, the noise was so faint, it 
might well have passed for a mouse’s footfall. And neither of them 
could see, behind the scarcely-opened door, a blanched face and 
quivering figure, controlling itself to stillness lest a word should be 
lost of what was passing between the father and daughter. Pereda 
said :— 

“No, girl; I will not force you to save my life. But another will 
do my bidding better,—and another name can be added to that list.” 

As he spoke he looked at her with a cruel ferocity that pierced her 
like a sword. 





“Not Maximo, father! You do not, cannot mean Maximo!” 

“ Ah! you think Maximo’s life worth more than mine?” 

“ No-no ; but, ah, it is too horrible!” She buried her face in her 
hands, and fell forward on the ground, fainting. 

Her father raised her, placed her on the sofa, and fanned her 
until consciousness returned. Then he spoke, less harshly than 
before :— 

“Listen, Mariquita! I am not safe—rivals and plots surround 
me on all sides. 1 dare confide in no one but you, my child ; or in 
Juana Llanos, my—my mistress. If I am driven to her—well— 
perhaps she loves me; but, to make sure of her, she must become 
my wife. Shall it be so?” 

No, no!” murmured his poor daughter. 

“It must be—unless you do my bidding ; then I promise that 
Maximo shall be safe, though he loves me not. And, after all, what 
is it you fear? There is no open rebellion—I give no orders for 


‘executions—your terrors may be quite unfounded. What do you 


fear?” 

“The Club, father ; the Terrible Club!” 

“Well, and if the Club chooses to strike a blow for me, you and 
I can’t help it, can we?” 

“Oh, my father! do not force me to this. Insist not, I beseech 

ou !” 

“Tt is well,” he said, with the coolness which he had regained, 
and which was generally his characteristic. “It is well. {[ shall go 
to Juana. You are too iil to go out to-night ; and I shall see that 
my daughter is never again troubled with the assiduities of Don 
Maximo Romero, guerida mia /” 

Mariquita sprang to her feet, and cried :— 

“No, no! I will go—I will dance—I will do anything !” 

“ Ah, that is like my brave Mariquita!” And, after a pause, he 
continued :—“ And now, where is Amalia?” 

“In her room, preparing for the evening, busy with her dress,” 
Mariquita spoke with a swift eagerness, her eyes flashed, her pulses 
beat fiercely. 

“Not a word, not a sign to her, mind! Torres, of all men, must 
be got rid of—she will soon be consoled. But beware she suspect 
nothing! And remember how your last three dances are disposed 
of!” 

** But if none of them ask for my hand in the dance?” 

“Tush, girl! are you not the queen of the ball? And must they 
not try to evade suspicion’by paying their court to you? Besides, 
in your position, if they fail to ask you, you can ask them. It will 
only be a becoming act of political courtesy from my daughter!” 

He departed, leaving his daughter a prey to indescribable misery 
and terror, founded on previous fearful experience. 

During the last two or three years her father had, at various 
times, insisted on her being present at balls and other fiestas when 
she had not always felt inclined for pleasure on account of his own 
precarious position and the dangers to which he was exposed. On 
such occasions he had ordered her to give the last dance or dances 
to one or other noted man of his choice. She had obeyed. 

These partners of hers had invariably met with their death in 
some fearful fashion within a few hours of the /ast dance. 

One had been shot down on his own threshold, others found in 
the early morning with their throats cut in the Plaza, others had been 
thrown on the shore by the waves of the silvery stream in which they 
had met their fate. But of them all none had been seen alive, by 
friend or foe, after the fatal night on which Mariquita had stepped 
with them in the /ast dance. 

Is it strange if she, thoughtless and pleasure-loving perhaps, but 
soft-hearted and kindly-natured, devoted to her father, but incapable 
of hating even his enemies, began to dread such orders as these ? 

As she stood there, wringing her hands and looking wildly about 
her in her silent misery, she could not but feel an additional pang in 
the fact that she had been looking forward with special delight to 
this evening, which was to bring her faithful Maximo into her pre- 
sence, and give them both an opportunity of renewing their vows of 
constancy. 

Alas, alas ! what could she do? 

She must try to warn Amalia, who knew perhaps nothing of the 
fate that had befallen so many of Mariquita’s partners. In this she 
was mistaken. The whole country spoke with bated breath of the 
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cruel treachery that had made a minuet with Mariquita the signal of 
death to so many of its bravest patriots; and although Amalia had 
but recently arrived from her father’s es¢ancia in a remote province, 
she knew enough to understand only too well all she had overheard 
before she crept away to hide her agony of grief and fear from her 
uncle’s eye. 

Mariquita left the sa/a to seek her cousin, but was met on the 
outer threshold by a hideous old negress, of remarkable strength and 
stture, who was dreaded throughout the household as the frequent 
instrument of strange and cruel punishments that helped to keep 
every one in abject subservience to Don Justo José. No one, not 
even the daughter or niece of the dictator, dared to defy this sinister 
creature, the foster-mother of the “patron” to whom she was 
devoted, body and soul. 

“You here, Mamona!” said Mariquita, recoiling as the woman 
approached, looking even more terrible than usual with a scarlet 
kerchief bound turban-wise round her head, her tall frame encased 
in a scanty gown of black cotton besprinkled with large red flowers, 
that did not conceal the masculine form beneath it. 

“Yes, yes, Mamona’s come to help the pretty seforitas to dress!” 
said the creature with a grin that made her look more hideous still. 
“The ‘ patron’ says Mamona must stay and take care of you even to 
the ball, Pichona /” . 

Mariquita’s heart sank : she knew that this meant close espionage 
to the very door of the ball-room, where she would at once be sur- 
sounded with other spies. 

(Zo be continued.) 


PROMENADE CONCERTS. 


THE new series of Promenade Concerts, begun on Saturday at Her 
Majesty’s Theatre under the conductorship of Signor Arditi, ought 
to succeed if kept up to the standard of the opening night. A 
capable orchestra, led by Mr. Frye Parker, and augmented by a 
military contingent, performed the overtures of Zampa and Ruy Bilas, 
besides the larghetto from Spohr’s Symphony in C minor and a grand 
selection from Aida. The principal item of interest was the début in 
London of Mdlle. Nikita, a young American lady, who is supposed 
to have been captured by Indians, and to have lived with them as 
one of the tribe for some years. Of engaging presence, she has a 
sympathetic voice of considerable compass, if at times slightly uneven 
in florid passages ; and in Mozart’s “ Deh vieni non tardar” she was 
enthusiastically encored, the applause being largely augmented by a 
compact body of her countrymen who are just now over here in large 
numbers. Mr. Iver McKay and Signor Vetta also sang, both 
receiving encores. Several light pieces for the orchestra, from the 
pen of Signor Arditi, were included in the second part of the pro- 
gramme, when Miss Nikita gave Eckert’s Echo song with consider- 
able fluency. The opening concert was very successful, though, like 
its rival at Covent Garden, too lengthy. 

At Covent Garden the Promenade Concerts continue to be well 
attended. On Wednesday Madame Valleria sang, and met, as usual, 
with a very favourable reception. 











EQUINE EDUCATION AT THE AVENUE. 


A STRANGE spectacle is to be seen at the Avenue Theatre. The poor 
player who “frets and struts his hour upon the stage” has been 
supplanted by a select company of twelve highly accomplished per- 
formers with pink noses relieved by black spots, tails, and a double 
complement of legs. Not a word is spoken by any of the actors 
throughout the play, which is enacted with rare intelligence and effect, 
and upon the descent of the curtain at the end of the last scene, 
which represents a battle-field, the artists calmly take possession of 
the stalls, the stable-stalls that is, in which after their well-earned rest, 
Professor E. K. Crocker’s troupe enjoy a few oats and a pail of water. 
Really, such clever and intellectual animals.as these “educated horses” 
almost make one forget the fact of their being dumb brutes. With a 
due appreciation of the terrors of School Board inspectors, they form 
classes for the study of every subject comprised in the curriculum of 
higher equine culture. They ring the bell, take the teacher’s hat 
and bring him a chair, clean the black-board, and generally behave 
themselves as exemplary scholars. Victor is obedient to the 








slightest word from the professor; Hugo can distinguish colours, 
and fetches red, white, or blue handkerchiefs, at the will of the 
audience ; Hunter, Frank, Bonnie and Alger gambol and frisk 
when school is over, and perform extraordinary pranks. Then 
comes an. exhibition of bell-ringing, barrel-rolling, and games at 
see-saw on a plank twenty-six inches wide, on which three horses 
enjoy themselves at the same time. Frivolity having had its 
fling, serious drama follows. First, a representation of a trial- 
scene complete, from the judge down to the prisoner; then a 
clever display of military drill,,in which intricate company movements 
are carried out without the slightest confusion or mistake. The last 
scene of all which ends this strange performance is one which should 
make the advocates of a reduction of the Horse Artillery pause. A 
veritable battle takes place in which mere men are dispensed with, 
but in which the vraisemblance of the fight is heightened by the dis- 
charge of guns, cannon, and mortars. If one may take the word of 
the patient instructor of the horses, Professor Crocker, who speaks 
American with a slight accent and bears a resemblance to Prince 
Henry of Battenberg, it is “all done by kindness”—a satisfactory 
assurance, certainly. The entertainment is well worth a visit, but it 
wants brightening up; between each trick the curtain falls, and a 
wearisome wait ensues. The horses should be allowed a -turn 
in the orchestra, as no doubt they could produce more gentle 
strains than the deafening crash of the band. There is no 
danger of the animals meeting with an untimely death as did the 
father of Mr. Vincent Crummles’s pony, whose vulgar tastes 
led him to take to the “ port wine business,” and to choke himself 
by biting off the bowl of the glass in drinking with the clown. At 
the Avenue there is neither vulgarity nor clown, but at times the 
jokes of the latter would be a relief. The whole affair requires 
quickening and working up in order that continual interruptions and 
vexatious delays may not imperil the fortunes of a show which 
deserves to be successful. 





Music Publishers’ Weeklp List. 


VOCAL. 
Album of Sacred Songs oo ad l ove J. Williams 
My Love for you ee» Odoardo Barri ... Stanley Lucas, Weber 
Resemblance e bes oe «.. Addison ... a ‘ 
Thy Roses «+ oh oa on ose 99. wea ‘= 
Youthful Happiness oes one ove! |) Eltat -/0ce m= 
PIANOFORTE. 
Les Niais de Sologne ad » Rameau ... Stanley Lucas, Weber 
Little gems, duets, 2nd series Grenville .. ads J. Williams 
Menuet Galant owt od .-» Roubier ... ote ia 
Polonaise... awe ese Cesar Cui ... Stanley Lucas, Weber 
Sonatina, No. 3, in D Oscar Beringer ... de 
Souvenir d’une Mazurka ... — « M. Glinka ... a 
Suite de Danses (Menuet, Rigaudon, 
Gigue, Mazurka, Polka, Valse)... ... Godard ... ... Joseph Williams 
Tarantella, No.2 . 0. ose ~~ eee Jackson... ana a 
DANCE MUSIC. 
Feuille d’Amour Polka .-. Ernest Travers ... London Mus, Pub. Co, 


VIOLIN AND PIANOFORTE. 


.. W.H. Weston ... Stanley Lucas, Weber 


Morceau de Salon ... 
Hermann ... oseph Williams 


Two Cousins, Nos. 4, 5,6 ... 





Hotes and Hews. 


LONDON. 


The son of the well-known musician, Mr. Alfred Gilbert, who has 
rapidly won himself a name as a sculptor, has recently completed a 
bronze statue of Her Majesty. An account of the unveiling of the statue 
at Winchester by the Princess Louise will be found among our Provincial 
notes. 

With regard to the statement that £1000 was paid by Mr. Henschel 
for the right of performing in England Wagner's Juvenile Symphony, 
it appears that this sum was paid by Mr. Levi of Munich, for the three 
years’ sole right of this symphony for all countries, 
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Mr. W. Grist, of the Crystal Palace Staff, has been compelled to 
resign his appointment owing to ill-health. 

The patent Antoldi-Gallico key-board harp, which threatens a revolu- 
tion amongst harpists and harp music, has not yet been heard in this 
country, but negotiations are progressing for its introduction. 

A new monthly comes out in yg under the title of The British 
Bandsman. The Editor will be Mr. Jaines Waterson, formerly Band- 
master of the 1st Life Guards. Articles of technical and historical interest 
will be given with illustrations, and several well-known writers upon 
instruments, &c., are to contribute. 

The season of the Albert Hall Choral Society begins on Nov. 3- 
Sir Arthur Sullivan’s Gelden Legend will commence the season and will 
end it as well in April, with Madame Nordica as the soprano on each 
occasion. Besides the Golden Legend, the répertoire includes Jsrael in 
Egypt, The Creation, The Messiah, Elijah, Berlioz’s Faust, and Verdi's 
Requiem. Madame Albani will sing during the season. 

A most deserving enterprise is Mr. Shanley’s band which plays on 
Sundays in Battersea Park. The final performance of the season was 


given on Sunday last, when a double programme was provided. It is © 


stated that the expenses for chairs, repairing, storing, carting, &c., not 
counting the band itself, amount to over £50, and that the subscriptions 
towards this are £2. This is certainly not very encouraging to those who 
seek to provide’ cheap and good music for the masses. 

Five more or less important theatrical productions are imminent. On 
Saturday, August 27, the Opera Comique opens with an American play, 
called “ A Secret Foe,” by Mr. John A. Stevens, with Miss Dorothy Dene 
as the heroine. On Monday, the 29th, ‘‘The Pointsman,” by Messrs. 
Carton and Raleigh, will be produced at the Olympic ; and on the fol- 
lowing Saturday (Sept. 3) the first performance in public of the new 
Drury Lane drama, “ Pleasure,” will take place. On Monday, Sept. 5, 
Miss Harriett Jay will produce “The Blue Bells of Scotland,” by Mr. 


‘ Robert Buchanan, with Miss Fortescue as the heroine, and on Sept, 10° 


“ A Winter’s Tale” will be revived the Lyceum, with Miss Mary Anderson 
in the double ré/e of Hermione and Perdita. 

Mr. Redfern Hollins will take the part of Geoffrey Wilder in Dorothy 
for a few days in place of Mr. Ben Davies. It will be remembered that 
Mr. Hollins created the part when Dorothy was produced at the Gaiety 
Theatre, and has since played it through a successful tour in the pro- 
vinces. Mr. Hollins has, we believe, severed his connection with the 
Prince of Wales’s management, and intends devoting himself to concerts 
and oratorio. : 

OBITUARY.—The death was announced last Friday of Mr. Palgrave 


Simpson, who for some time past has been the secretary of the Dramatic” 


Authors’ Society, and who will long be remembered by playgoers as the 
adapter of Sardou’s “Les pattes:de mouche” under its English title of 
“A Scrap ofpaper.” A life of Weber was among his many literary and 
dramatic writings. Mr. Simpson was a, native of Norfolk and was 
brought up for the church. He died at the advanced age of eighty. He 
was buried at the Walham Green Catholic Cemetery on Tuesday. Amongst 
the wreaths sent was one by Mr. Irving.—The death of Mr. W. H. Husk, 
to which we briefly referred in our last issue, took place on August 12. 
Mr. Husk was born in 1814. He succeeded, when.librarian of the Sacred 
Harmonic Society, in making a magnificent collection. of musical works, 
which, since the dissolution. of the original society, has passed into the 
hands of the Royal College of Music. 


PROVINCIAL. 


GLasGow, August 23.—Last night the opening performance of Gilbert 
and Sullivan’s Ruddigore in Glasgow, was given at the Royalty Theatre 
before a fairly numerous audience. The soli and choruses were nearly 
all encored, and after the fall of the curtain on the first act the audience 
insisted on having it raised, and the final chorus repeated. Miss M. 
Cockburn, as Rose Maybud, won favour by the artistic manner in which 
she rendered the..soli entrusted to her. --Mr. Henry A. Lytton as Robin 
Oakapple and Mr. L. Cadwaladr as Richard Dauntless, Mr. Herbert 
D’Egville as Sir Roderick Murgatroyd fand Mr. A. H. Edgar as Old 
Adam Goodheart, were well fitted for the parts allotted to them. Mr. 
George Temple (Sir Despard Murgatroyd) was successful as the wicked 
baronet, and with Miss Forster made one of the principal hits of the 
evening in the “blameless dance.” The orchestra was under the direc- 
tion of Mr. Ralph Horner. 


On September 24 next there is to be a grand Brass Band Contest at 
the Royal Jubilee Exhibition at Liverpool, and Mr. Groenings, conductor 
of the West Pier band at Brighton, has been asked to act as sole 
judge. Already thirty-four bands, each of twenty-four performers, have 
entered for the contest, and all the most noted bands in Yorkshire and 
Lancashire have come together for the competition. The prizes amount 
in the aggregate to £150. They are seven in number, the frst being one 
of £40, the second £30, the third £24, the remaining four ranging from 


£20 down to £9. 





WINCHESTER.—“ The bronze statue of the Queen, the handsome gift 
to the county of Mr. W. I. Whitaker, High Sheriff, and the magnificent 
effort of art of Mr. A. Gilbert, A.R.A., was unveiled on Wednesday last 
week by H.R.H. Princess Louise, who arrived by special train at 1.35, 
was received at the railway by the High Sheriff and conveyed in Mr. 
Parrott’s handsome equipages to the Castle Hill, vid Jewry Street, High 
Street, and the north gate of the barracks, where a guard of honour of the 
regulars received Her Royal Highness, who ptoceeded thence to the 
Castle Hall Court to unveil the figure. Thanks to an early visit and the 
courtesy of the artist, we are able to give a sketch of the memorial. The 
artistic beauties are so great that it. is indeed one of which any city or 
county might be proud. It is conceived in the Renaissance style of 
Francis the First of France.. Her Majesty is represented vested as mis- 
tress and sovereign of the Order of the Garter, and seated. She wears 
the Koh-i-noor as a brooch, and the ribbon of the Garter, and a jewelled 
crown. In her right hand is the sceptre, and in her left a symbolical globe 
showing the portions of the earth which areunder her sway, and surmounted 
byan exquisite figure of Victory, moulded on the ancient process known as /a 
cera perdtto, or lost. process, which was used in Italy and by the 
Etruscan artists in the .ac off ages. This exquisite figure is winged, and 
carries in one hand a palm branch and in the other atrumpet. Behind 
the Queen, and in niches in the throne, are, appropriately enough, 
statuettes of Justice and Right. Ona red band on the exterior of the 
chair in brass and ligulated or bracketed letters are the words :—“ In 
commemoration of fifty years’ glorious reign of Victoria Queen and 
Empress. William Ingham Whitaker, County of Southampton, A.D., 
1887.” . The chair of state is enriched with details and symbols. Over 
the Queen’s head is an imperial and gemmed crown. Behind, and forming 
a circle for the head and a frame for the escutcheon of the Royal Arms, is 
a wreath of olive leaves and berries, typical of peace. In the upper panels 
of the throne are, on either side, a group of niches in which are statuettes 
of the various graces which characterise the Queen. At the back of the 
chair is a full figure of Britannia resting on a bracket of fine hammered 
laurel leaves in copper. The figure carries a vessel of the build of the 
Great Harry, time of Henry VIII., symbolising the sovereignty of the 
seas and riaval architecture. In escutcheons on the pillow of the chair 
aré shields with the monogram of the Queen and Empress, surmounted 
by a coronet.”—Jsle of Wight Fournal and Newport Times. 


FOREIGN. 


The representation of Don Giovanni at Salzburg commemorating the 
hundredth anniversary of the production of the work, took place under 
Herr Richter’s conductorship last Saturday, and was repeated on. Monday. 
A detailed account of the preparations for this performance appeared in a 
previous number of Zhe Musical World, and it will be sufficient to add 
that the great event passed off smoothly and successfully, the theatre on 


. both evenings being crowded with enthusiastic audiences. 


Paris, August 21.—At last the Opéra Comique Company have found a 
temporary home ; the Théatrede Paris company resign to them the Salle des 
Nations. A few formalities have to be gone through before the business 
is irrevocably settled ; a general meeting of the committee of the theatre 
must confirm the decision of the members who are already in Paris, and 
after that M. Spuller must put his signature to the contract. The last 
season of the Théatre de Paris was by no means a fortunate one, and ended 
in a considerable deficit. It is hoped that part of the sum paid by the 
Government for the use of the house will be handed over to certain artists 
and pensioners of the company who were promised engagements this 
season, and who have sent a petition stating their grievance to the 
Minister of Fine Arts. The authors of dramatic pieces which had been 
accepted by the manager of the Théatre de Paris, will also expect 
indemnification.—The Concerts at the Palais de l’Industrie, conducted by 
M. Danbé (of the Opéra Comique), began on Friday very successfully.— 
M. Pasdeloup’s funeral, an imposing ceremony, took place at Fontaine- 
bleau last Wednesday. 

The Societé des Auteurs et.Compositeurs have gained an important 
copyright action against the municipality of Nice, It appears that the 
municipal council refused to pay the author’s fees for the music played by 
the town band in the public gardens of Nice. The Société sued the con- 
ductor of the band, and obtained a verdict ; the mayor, however, and not 
the conductor, being declared responsible for the fine of ten francs 
damages for each composition, besides costs. 

Wilhelmj is ahout to leave Wiesbaden, to take up his residence in 
Berlin. 

The Grand Duke of Mecklenburg-Schwerin has consented to the 
establishment, under his protection, of a German technical school for 
violin-making, in Schwerin, on a system recommended by Herr Otto 
Schtinemann. The school is to be opened by the Grand Duke on Oct. 1. 

At the recent festival, the 17th, of the Niderlandsch Algemeen Zan- 
géersfeest, held at Nimeguen, Madame Minnie Hauk was the prima donna, 
and besides giving fragments from Lohengrin, Manon, and Mignon, 





: [For continuation of ‘* Foreign ” Notes see page 682.) 
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roused the patriotic enthusiasm of her audience by singing the Dutch 
national hymn in Dutch. The orchestra was that of Cologne, under its 
famous conductor, Dr. Wiillner. 


At a recent private view of the Antoldi-Gallico key-board harp, the 
Bishop of Mantua was so struck with the effects of the instrument as to 
desire one to be sent to the Vatican. Leo XIII. subsequently granted 

rmission to the inventors to present him with one in honour of the 
apal Jubilee, and has expressed his intention of exhibiting it at the 
coming Winter Exhibition in Rome. 


The Mew York Times contradicts the reports hitherto circulated as to 
the probable production of Verdi’s Otello by Madame Valda’s company. It 
is possible that Signor Campanini will perform the work with his com- 
pany next spring, several of the principal parts being sustained by the 
artists who created them in Milan. 


CHICAGO, August 6. Mr: Theodore Thomas’s summer night concerts 
have been very successful, and the final week of the series has been the 
most attractive of all. On Monday night a “request” —, was 
given, together with excerpts from Mr. Gleason’s opera Montezuma, and 
the ball scene from Benoist’s Charlotte Corday. Tuesday night was 
devoted to Wagner, Wednesday to dance music, Thursday’s music in- 
cluded a Symphory by Mozart, Fantasia Eroica by Rubinstein, Saint- 
Saéns’s Hymn to Victor Hugo, and a Capriccioso by Gridener. Friday 
was another request night. Among the works introduced to Chicago by 
Mr. Thomas during the summer season are: Hofmann’s Suite, “In a 
castle court,” Rubinstein’s overture Dimitri Donskoi, Huber’s “ Rémis- 
ches Carnaval,” Liszt’s Mephisto Waltz, &c. 


Madame Ima de Murska intends to settle in New York this winter, 
to sing at concerts and give lessons. 


_ DEATHS.—At Blasewitz, near Dresden, Ferdinand Hiillweck, aged 63, 
violinist, conductor of the royal band, and professor at the Conservatoire. 
—At Ceron, Marie Renouleau (Madame Peschard); and at Nantes, 
Madame Lebrec-Espigat, aged 24, ‘singers in operetta.—At New Orleans, 
Antoine Urban Zorn, aged 53, music teacher and organist. On Sunday, 
7th inst., Mr. Zorn, though feeling unwell, was at his post of duty at St. 
Alphonsus Church, for both morning and evening services, and he died 
the same night.—Gustave Leroy, formerly conductor at the Opéra Popu- 
laire, and tenor singer.—At Tif, Armand Roux, composer and critic.—At 
Frankfort-on-the-Maine, Ph. Welcker, violinist, aged 57. 
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NEW PIANOFORTE MUSIC. 


THREE SONGS WITHOUT WORDS. By A Bourne. 


“Show the influence of Schumann, but not to an extent that can be blamed. The first and second, called ‘ Reverie’ 
and ‘ Adieu,’ are full of genuine sentiment ; and the third is suitably gay.”—-(Ep. Musical World.) 

“ Tastefully and elegantly written, and admirably suited for teaching purposes."—(Ep Topical Times.) 

:, “*The Reverie’ is dreamy and melodious ; the ‘ Adieu’ plaintive and graceful ; and the ‘ Revoir’ characteristic.” —(Ep. News 

of the World.”) 

“Simple, but well written."—(Ep. Atheneum.) 

“ Adopted the graceful idea of Mendelssohn. These pieces indeed reflect that composer occasionally, while they have also 
merits of their own, and as graceful pieces fer the drawing-room can hardly fail to please.” (Ep. Zra.) 


PERPETUUM MOBILE. By Michael Watson, 


“A composition which should obtain a great success, inasmuch as it is brilliant, well written, and extremely effective, 
without presenting any formidable difficulties to the industrious student.” (Ep. Musical World.) 

“Will be found of great use in practising, and shows the hand of the skilled musician."—(Ep. Pictorial World.) 

“A capital study for the right hand. Apart from its utility as a study, it is interesting as music.”—(Ep. Musical Standard.) 

“With his usual skill, Mr. Michael Watson has constructed a pianoforte piece of moderate difficulty, but considerable 
eftect."—(Ep. Mews of the World.) 

“A pleasing imitation of Weber’s Rondo, and somewhat easier than its model.” (Ep. Atheneum.) 

“Mr. Watson has done what few would have accomplished so well, that is to write an original, effective, and musicianly 
movement after a great original composer had adopted the same plan. We can warmly commend this solo as a study for the 
pianist. It will be of great value in the acquirement of fingering, and it has the further merit of being a well-written and interesting 
piece, as agreeable to hear as to play. As a matter of course, it is almost entirely a study for the right hand,”—(Ep. £ra.) 


NEW SONGS. 


WORDS. MUSIC, 


THE LOVE GONE BY. F. E. Weatherly. Henry Loge. 


“ A very pathetic and graceful song.” —(Ep. Musical Standard.) 

“The words are very sympathetic, and the melody is very tuneful.”—-(Ep. Ladies’ Pictorial.) 

“A graceful song wedded to appropriate words.” (Ep. Mews of the World.) 

“Tt is pretty music, and suits the words.”—(Ep. Zruth.) 

“ A meritorious song. It is refined, expressive, and very elegant in melody ; in fact we have not seen a better songof its kind 
for a long time. There is a violin or violoncello obbligato, which will enhance the effect of the song in no slight degree.” (Ep. Era.) 


WELL-A-DAY. G.. Clifton Bingham, Percy Fackman. 


“* Isan excellent song of its kind. It is thoroughly characteristic, and free from vulgarity. It may be unhesitatingly praised.” — 
(Ep. Musical World.) 

“ A quaint little love-ditty of the narrative school.”—(Ep. Graphic.) 

“A pretty attractive melody, with a simple accompaniment, admirably harmonised, those who hear it sung will not refrain from 
hearing a repetition."—(Ep. Jewish Chronicle.) 

“A simple but piquant little song, rather quaint in character.” (Ep. Atheneum.) 
«@ ae raed delicious. It is a syllabub of a song—light, bright, with just enough emotional flavouring to give it piquancy”— 

D. Truth. 
“Is an unpretentious ditty, agreeable enough in its way, and likely enough to find favour with amateurs.”—(Ep. Zra.) 


‘PRICE 2/- EACH, NET. | 
E. ASCHERBERG & CO., 


Music Publishers and Pianoforte Manufacturers, 
21, REGENT STREET, LONDON, W. 
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